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CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN. 


BY GEORGE MOORE, 


CHAPTER I, 


My soul, so far as I understand it, has very kindly taken colour 
and form from the many various modes of life that self-will and 
an impetuous temperament have forced me to indulge in. There- 
fore I may say that I am free of original qualities, defects, tastes, 
etc. What I have I acquire, or, to speak more exactly, chance 
bestowed, and still bestows, upon me. I came into the world 
apparently with a nature comparable with a smooth sheet of wax, 
bearing no impress, but capable of receiving any; of being 
moulded into all shapes. Noram [| exaggerating when I say it 
think that I might equally have been a Pharaoh, an 1 ostler, a pander, 
a monk, and that in the fulfilment of the duties of each a certain 
measure of success would have been mine. I have felt the goad 
of many impulses, I have hunted many a trail; when one scent 
failed another was taken up, and it was pursued with the pertinacity 
of an instinct, rather than the fervour of a reasoned conviction. 
Sometimes, it is true, there came moments of weariness, of 
despondency, but they were not enduring : a word spoken, a book 
read, or yielding to the attraction of environment, I was soon off 
in another direction, forgetful of past failures. Intricate, indeed, 
was the labyrinth of my desires ; all lights were followed with 
the same ardour, all cries were eagerly responded to: they came 
from the right, they came from the left, from every side. But 
one cry was more persistent, and as the years passed I learned to 
follow it with increasing vigour, and my strayings grew fewer 
and the way wider. 

I was eleven years old when I first heard and obeyed this cry, 
or, shall I say, echo-augury ? 

"Scene: A great family coach, drawn by two powerful country 
horses, lumbers along a narrow Irish road. The ever recurrent 
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signs—long ranges of blue mountains, the streak of bog, the 
rotting cabin, the flock of plover rising from the desolate water. 
Inside the coach there are two children. They are smart, with new 
jackets and neckties ; their faces are pale with sleep, and the 
rolling of the coach makes them feel a little sick. It is seven 
o’clock in the morning. Opposite the children are their parents, 
and they are talking of a novel the world is reading. Did Lady 
Audley murder her husband? Lady Audley! Whata beautiful 
name ; and she, who is a slender, pale, fairy-like woman, killed 
her husband. Such thoughts flash through the boy’s mind ; his 
imagination is stirred and quickened, and he begs for an explana- 
tion. The coach lumbers along, it arrives at its destination, and 
Lady Audley is forgotten in the delight of tearing down fruit 
trees and killing a cat. 

But when we returned home I took the first opportunity of 
stealing the novel in question. I read it eagerly, passionately, 
vehemently. I read its successor and its successor. I read until I 
came to a book called “The Doctor’s Wife ””—a lady who loved 
Shelley and Byron. There was magic, there was rev elation in the 
name, and Shelley became my soul's divinity. Why did I love 
Shelley ? Why was I not attracted to Byron? I cannot say. 
Shelley ! Oh, that crystal name, and his poetry also crystalline. 
I must see it, I must know him. ’ Escaping from the schoolroom, I 
ransacked the library, and at last my ardour was rewarded. The 
book—a small pocket edition in red boards, no doubt long out of 
print—opened at the “‘Sensitive Plant.”’ Was I disappointed r i 
think I had expected to understand better ; but I had no difficulty 
in assuming that I was satisfied and delighted. And henceforth 
the little volume never left my pocket, and I read the dazzling 
stanzas by the shores of a pale green Irish lake, comprehending 
little, and loving a great deal. By ron, too, was often with me, and 
these poets were the ripening influence of years otherwise merely 
nervous and boisterous. 

And my poets were taken to school, because it pleased me to 
read “(ueen Mab”’ and “Cain,”’ amid the priests and incense of a 
hateful and ignorant Roman "Catholic college. And my poets 
saved me from intellectual savagery ; for I was capable at that 
time of learning anything. I remember well my determined and 
incorrigible idleness : ; 1 “used to gaze fondly on a book, holding 
my head between my hands, and allow my thoughts to wander 
far into dreams and then imaginings. Neither Latin, nor Greek, 
nor French, nor History, nor English composition could | learn, 
mnless, indeed, my curiosity or personal interest was excited,— 
then I made rapid strides in that branch of knowledge in which 
my attention was directed. A mind hitherto dark seemed 
suddenly to grow clear, and it remained clear and bright enough 
so long as passion was in me ; but as it died, so the mind clouded, 
and recoiled to its original obtuseness. Couldn’ t, with wouldn’t, 
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was in my case curiously involved ; nor have I in this respect 
ever been able to correct my natural temperament. I have 
always remained powerless to do anything unless moved by a 
powerful desire. 

The natural end to such schooldays as-mine was expulsion. I 
was expelled when I was sixteen, for idleness and general worth- 
lessness. I returned to a wild country home. There I found 
my father engaged in training racehorses. For a nature of such 
intense vitality as mine, an ambition, an aspiration of some sort 
was necessary; and I now, as I have often done since, accepted 
the first ideal to hand. In this instance it was the stadle. I 
was given a hunter, [rode to hounds every week, I rode gallops every 
morning, I read the racing calendar, stud- book, latest betting, and 
looked forward with enthusiasm to the day when I should be known 
as a successful steeplechase rider. To ride the winner of the Liver- 
pool seemed to me a final achievement and glory; and had not 
accident intervened, it is very possible that I might have succeeded 
in carrying off, if not the meditated honour, something scarcely 
inferior, such as—alas, eheu fugaces ! I cannot now recall the 
name of a race of the necessary value and importance. About 
this time my father was elected Member of Parliament; our 
home was broken up, and we went to London. But an ideal set 
up on its pedestal is not easily displaced, and I persevered in my 
love, despite the poor promises London life held out for its 
ultimate attainment ; and surreptitiously I continued to nourish 
it with small bets made in a small tobacconist’s. Well do I 
remember that sliop, the oily-faced, sandy-whiskered proprietor, 
his betting-book, the cheap cigars along the counter, the one-eyed 
nondescript who leaned his evening away against the counter, and 
was supposed to know some one who knew Lord s footman, 
and the great man often spoken of, but rarely seen—he who 
made “a two-’undred pound book on the Derby”; and the 
constant coming and going of the cabmen—“ Half an ounce of 
shag, sir.” I was then at a military tutor’s in the Euston Road ; 
for, in answer to my father’s demand as to what occupation | 
intended to pursue, I had consented to enter the army. In 
my heart I knew that when it came to the point I should 
refuse—the idea of military discipline was very repugnant, and 
the possibility of an anonymous death on a battle-field could not 
be accepted by so self-conscious a youth, by one so full of his 
own personality. I said Yes to my father, because the moral 
courage to say No was lacking, and I put my trast in the future, 





as well I might, for a fair prospect of idleness lay before me, 


and the chance of my passing any examination was, indeed, 
remote. 

In London I made the acquaintance of a great blonde man, 
who talked incessantly about beautiful women, and painted them 
sometimes larger than life, in somnolent attitudes, and luxurious 
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tints. His studio was a welcome contrast to;the spitting and 
betting of the tobacco shop. His pictures—Doré- like improvisa- 
tions, ‘devoid of skill, and, indeed, of artistic perception, save a 
certain sentiment for the erand and noble—filled me with wonder- 
ment and awe. “ How'jolly it would be to be a painter,” I once 
said, and quite involuntarily. “Why, would you like to be a 
painter?” he asked abruptly. I laughed, not suspecting that 
I had the slightest gift, as indeed was the case, but the idea 
remained in my mind, and soon after I began to make sketches 
in the streets and theatres. My attempts were not very successful, 
but they encouraged me to tell my father that I would go to the 
military tutor no more, and he allowed me to enter the Kensington 
Museum as an Art student. There, of course, I learned nothing, 
and, from a merely Art point of view, I had much better have 
continued my sketches in the streets; but the museum was a 
beautiful and beneficent influence, and one that applied mar- 
vellously well to the besetting difficulty of the moment ; for in 
the galleries I met young men who spoke of other things than 
betting and steeplechase riding, who, I remember, it was clear to 
me then, looked to a higher ideal than mine, breathed a purer 
atmosphere of thought than I. And then the sweet, white peace 
of antiquity! The great, calm gaze that is not sadness nor joy, 
but something that we know not of, which is lost to the world 
for ever. 

“ But if you want to be a painter you must go to France 
France is the only school of Art.’ I must again call attention to 
the phenomenon of echo-augury, that is to say, words heard in an 
unlooked-for quarter, that, without an appeal to our reason, impel 
belief. France! The word rang in my ears and eleamed i in my 
eyes. France! All my senses sprang from sleep like a crew 
when the man on the look-out cries, ‘“ Land ahead!”’ Instantly 
I knew I should, that I must, go to F rance, that I would live 
there, that I w ould become as a Frenchman. I knew not when 
nor how, but I knew I should go to France... . 

Then my father died, and I suddenly found myself heir to 
considerable property—some three or four thousands a year ; and 
then I knew that I was free to enjoy life as I pleased ; no further 
trammels, no further need of being a soldier, of being anything 
but my self ; eighteen, with life and France before me! But the 
spirit did not move me yet to leave home. I would feel the pulse 
of life at home before I felt it abroad. I knew nothing of painting ; 
I would hire a studio. A studio—tapestries, smoke, models, con- 
versations. But here it is difficult not to convey a false impression. 
I fain would show my soul in these pages, like a face in a pool of 
clear water ; and although my studio was in truth no more than 
an amusement, and a means of effectually throwing over all 
restraint, [ did not view it atall in this light. My love of Art was 
very genuine and deep-rooted ; the tobacconist’s betting-book was 
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now as nothing, and a certain Botticelli in the National Gallery 
held me in tether. And now, when I look back and consider the 
past, I am forced to admit that I might have grown up in less 
fortunate circumstances, for even the studio, with its dissipations 
—and they were many—was not wholly forgotten ; it developed 
the natural man, who educates himself, who allows his mind to 
grow and ripen under the sun and wind ‘of modern life, in contra- 
distinction to the University man, who is fed upon the dust of 
ages, and after a formula which has been composed to suit the 
requirements of the average human being. 

Nor was my reading at this time so limited as might be expected 
from the foregoing. The study of Shelley’s poetry had led me to 
read pretty nearly all the English lyric poets ; Shelley’s atheism 
had led me to read Kant, Spinoza, Godwin, Darwin, and Mill ; 
and these, again, in their turn, introduced me to many writers and 
various literature. I do not think that at this time I cared much 
for novel reading. Scott seemed to me on a par with Burke’s 
speeches ; that is to say, too unpersonal for my very personal taste. 
Dickens I knew by heart, and “Bleak House”’ I thought his greatest 
achievement. Thackeray left no deep impression on my mind ; ; in 
no way did he hold my thoughts. He was not picturesque like 
Dickens, and I was at that time curiously eager for some adequate 
philosophy of life, and his social satire seemed very small beer 
indeed. I was young. I hungered after great truths: “ Middle- 
march,” “ Adam Bede,” “ The Rise and Fall of Rationalism,”’ “ The 
History of Civilisation,” were momentous events in my life. 
But I loved life better than books, and I cultivated with care the 
acquaintance of a neighbour who had taken the Globe Theatre for 
the purpose of producing Offenbach’s operas. Bouquets, stalls, 
rings, delighted me. I was not dissipated, but I loved the ab- 
normal. I loved to spend as much on scent and toilette nick- 
knacks as would keep a poor man’s family in affluence for ten 
months ; and I smiled at the fashionable sunlight in the Park, 
the dusty cavalcades ; and I loved to shock by bowing to those 
whom I should not bow to; above all, the life of the theatres, 
that life of raw gaslight, whitewashed walls, of light, doggerel 
verse, Slangy polkas and waltzes, interested me beyond measure, 
so curious and unreal did it seem. I lived at home, but dined 
daily at a fashionable restaurant ; at half-past eight I was at the 
theatre. Nodding familiarly to the doorkeeper, T passed up the 
long passage to the stage. Afterwards supper. Cremorne and 
the. Argyle Rooms were my favourite haunts. My mother suffered, 
and expected ruin, for I took no trouble to concealanything ; Iboasted 
of dissipations. But there was no need for fear ; ; I was naturally 
endowed with a very clear sense indeed of self-preservation ; I 
neither bet nor drank, nor contracted debts, nor a secret marriage ; 
from a worldly point ‘of view, I was a model young man indeed ; 
and when I returned home about four in the morning, I watched 
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the pale moon setting, and repeating some verses of Shelley, I 
thought of how I should go to Paris when I was of age, and study 
painting. 


CHAPTER II. 


At last the day came, and with several trunks and boxes full 
of clothes, books, and pictures, I started, accompanied by an 
English valet, for Paris and Art. 

We all know the great grey and melancholy Gare du Nord, at 
half-past six in the morning; and the miserable carriages and 
the tall, haggard city. Pale, sloppy, yellow houses ; an oppressive 
absence of colour ; a peculiar bleakness in the streets. The mena- 

ére hurries down the asphalte to market ; a dreadful garcon de 
café, with a napkin tied round his throat, moves about some chairs, 
so decrepit and so solitary that it seems impossible to imagine a 
human being sitting there. Where are the Boulevards ? where 
are the Champs Elysée es? I asked myself; and feeling bound to 
apologise for the appearance of the city, I explained to my valet 
that we were passing through some by-streets, and relapsed into 
the study of a French vocabulary. Nevertheless, when the time 
came to formulate a demand for rooms, hot w ater , and a fire, I 
broke down, and the proprietress of the hotel, who spoke English, 
had to be sent for. 

My plans, so far as I had any, were to enter the beaux arts— 
Cabanel’s studio for preference ; for I had then an intense and 
profound admiration for that painter’s work. I did not think 
much of the application I was told I should have to make at the 
Embassy ; my thoughts were fixed on the master, and my one 
desire was to see him. See him was easy, speak to him was 
another matter, and I had to wait three weeks, until I could hold 
a conversation in French. How I achieved this feat I cannot say. 
I never opened a book, I know, nor is it agreeable to think what 
my language must have been like—like nothing ever heard under 
God’s sky before, probably. It was, however, sufficient to waste 
a good hour of ‘the painter’s time. I told him of my artistic 
sy mpathies, what pictures I had seen of his in London, and how 
much pleased I was with those then in his studio. He went 
through the ordeal without flinching. He said he would be glad 
to have me as a pupil. ... 

But life in the beaux arts is rough, coarse, and rowdy. The 
model sits only three times a week : the other days we worked 
from the plaster cast ; and to be there by seven o’clock in the 
morning required so painful an effort of will, that I glanced in 
terror down the dim and grey perspective of early risings that 
awaited me; then, demoralised by the lassitude of Sunday, I told 
my valet on Monday morning to leave the room, that T would 
return to the beaux arts no more. I felt humiliated at my own 
weakness, for much hope had been centred in that academy ; and 
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I knew no other. Day after day I walked up and down the 
Boulevards, studying the photographs of the salon pictures, and 
I was stricken at once by the art of Jules Lefevre. True it is 
that I saw it was wanting in that tender grace which I am forced 
to admit even now, saturated though I be with the esthetics of 
widely opposing schools, is inherent in Cabanel’s work ; but at 
the time I am writing of, my nature was too young and mobile 
to resist the conventional attractiveness of nude figures, indolent 
attitudes, long hair, slender hips and hands. I accepted Jules 
Lefevre wholly and unconditionally. He hesitated, however, when 
Tasked to be taken as a private pupil, but he wrote out the address 
of a studio where he gave instruction every Tuesday morning. 
This was even more to my taste, for I had an instinctive liking for 
Frenchmen, and was anxious to see as much of them as possible. 

The studio was perched high up in the Passage des Panoramas. 
There I found M. Julien, a typical meridional—the large stomach, 
the dark eyes, crafty and watchful; the seductively mendacious 
manner, the sensual mind. We made friends at once—he 
consciously making use of me, I unconsciously making use 
of him. To him my forty francs a month subscription were a 
godsend, nor were my invitations to dinner and to the theatre 
to be disdained. I was curious, odd, quaint. To be sure, it was 
a little tiresome to have to put up w ith a talkative person, whose 
knowledge of the French language had been aequired in three 
months, “but the dinners were ” good. No doubt Julien reasoned 
o; I did not reason at all. I felt this crafty, clever man of the 
world was necessary to me. I had never met such a man before, 
and all my curiosity was awake. He spoke of art and literature, 
of the world and the flesh; he told me of the books he had read, 
he narrated thrilling incidents in his own life; and the moral 
reflections with which he sprinkled his conversation I thought 
very striking. Like every young man of twenty, I was on the 
look-out. for “something to set up that would do duty for an ideal. 
The world was to me, at this time, what a toy shop had been 
fifteen years before : everything was spick and span, and every 
illusion was set out straight and smart in new paint and gild- 
ing. But Julien kept me at a distance, and the rare occasions 
when he favoured me with his society only served to prepare my 
mind for the friendship which awaited, and which was destined 
to absorb some years of my life. The studio, however, suited me. 
There were there some eighteen or twenty young men, and among 
these there were some four or five from whom I could learn ; and 
there were also there some eight or nine young English girls. 
We sat round in a circle, and drew from the model. And this 
reversal of all the world’s opinions and prejudices was to me 
singularly delightful ; I loved the sense of unreality that the 


exceptionalness of our life in this studio conveyed. Besides, 


the women themselves were young and interesting, and were, 
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therefore, one of the charms of the place, giving, as they did, 
that sense of sex which is so subtle a mental pleasure, and which 
is, in its outward aspect, so interesting to the eye—the gowns, 
the hair lifted, showing the neck ; the earrings, the sleeves open 
at the elbow. Though all this was very dear to me I did not fall 
in love : but he who escapes a woman’s dominion generally comes 
under the sway of some friend who ever uses a strange attractive- 
ness, and fosters a sort of dependency that is not healthful or 
valid; and although I look back with undiminished delight on 
the friendship I contracted about this time—a friendship which 
permeated and added to my life—I am nevertheless forced to 
recognise that, however suitable it may have been in my special 
case, in the majority of instances it would have proved but a 
shipwrecking reef, on which a young man’s life would have gone 
to pieces. What saved me was the intensity of my passion for 
Art, and the moral revolt that any action that I thought could 
or would definitely compromise me in that direction. I was 
willing to stray a little from my path, but never further than 
a single step, which I could retrace when I pleased. 

One day I raised my eyes, and saw there was a new-comer 
in the studio ; and, tomy surprise, for he was fashionably dressed, 
and my experience had not led me to believe in the marriage 
of geniys and well-cut cloth, he was painting very well indeed. 
His shoulders were beautiful and broad ; a long neck, a tiny 
head, a narrow, thin face, and large eyes, full of intelligence and 
fascination. And although he could not have been workin o more 
than an hour, he had already sketched in his figure, and with 
all the surroundings—screens, lamps, stoves, etc. I was deeply 
interested. I asked the young lady next me if she knew who 
he was. She could give me no information. I determined to 
speak to him when the model rested at four o’clock. But at 
four o’clock there was a general exodus from the studio, and 
we adjourned to a neighbouring café to drink beer. The way 
led through a narrow passage, and as we stooped under an 
archway, the young man (Marshall was his name) spoke to me 
in English. Yes, we had met before; we had exchanged a few 
words in so-and-so studio—the great blonde man, whose Doré- 
like improvisations had awakened aspiration in me. 

The usual reflections on the chances of life were of course made, 
and then followed theinevitable “ Will you dine with me to-night ? ’ 
Marshall thought the following day would suit him better, but I 
was very pressing. He offered to meet me at my hotel ; or 
would I come with him to his rooms, and he would show me some 
pictures—some trifles he had brought up from the country ? 
Nothing would please me better. We got into a cab. Then 
every moment revealed new qualities, new superiorities, in my 
new-found friend. Not only was he tall, strong, handsome, and 
beautifully dressed, infinitely better dressed than I, but he could 
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talk French like a native. It was only natural that he should, for 
he was born and had lived in Brussels all his life, but the accident 
of birth rather stimulated than calmed my errudescent admiration. 
He spoke of, and he was clearly on familiar terms with, the 
fashionable restaurants and actresses; he stopped at a hair- 
dresser’s to have his hair curled. All this was very exciting, and 
a little bewildering. I was on the tiptoe of expectation to see 
his apartments ; and, not to be left utterly outdone, I alluded to 
my valet. 

His apartments were not so grand as I expected; but when he 
explained that he had just spent ten thousand, pounds in two 
years, and was now living on six or seven hundred francs a month, 
which his mother would allow him until he had painted and had 
sold a certain series of pictures, which he contemplated beginning 
at once, my admiration increased to wonder, and I examined with 
awe the great fireplace which had been constructed at his orders, 
and admired the iron pot which hung by a chain above an 
artificial bivouac fire. This detail will suggest the rest of 
the studio—the Turkey carpet, the brass harem lamps, the 
Japanese screen, the pieces of drapery, the oak chairs covered 
with red Utrecht velvet, the oak wardrobe that had been picked 
up somewhere, and the usual bed spiral columns. There were 
vases filled with foreign grasses, and palms in the corners of 
the rooms. Marshall pulled out a few pictures; but he paid 
very little heed to my compliments; and, sitting down at the 


plano, with a great deal of splashing and dashing about the 
keys, he rattled off a waltz. 

“ What waltz is that?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing ; something I composed the other evening. I| 
— a fit of the blues, and didn’t go out. What do you think 
of it?” 

“T think it beautiful ; did you really compose that the other 
evening ?”’ 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door, and a beautiful 
English girl entered. Marshall introduced me. With looks that 
see nothing, and words that mean nothing, an amorous woman 
receives the man she finds with her sweetheart. But it sub- 
sequently transpired that Alice had an appointment, that she was 
dining out. She would, however, call in the morning, and give 
him a sitting for the portrait he was painting of her. 

I had hitherto worked very regularly and attentively at the 
studio, but now Marshall’s society was an attraction I could not 
resist. For the sake of his talent, which I religiously believed in, 
I regretted he was so idle; but his dissipation was winning, and 
his delight was thorough, and his gay, dashing manner made me 
feel happy, and his experience opened to me new avenues for 
enjoyment and knowledge of life. On my arrival in Paris I had 
visited, in the company of my taciturn valet, the Mabille and the 
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Valentino, and I had dined at the Maison d’Or by myself; but 
now I was taken to strange students’ cafés, where dinners were 
paid for in pictures ; to a mysterious place, where a table ad hote 
was held under a tent in a back garden ; and afterwards we went 
in great crowds to Bullier, the Chateau Rouge, or the Elysée 
Montmartre. The clangour ‘of the band, the unreal ereenness of 
the foliage, the thronging of the dancers s, and the chattering of 
women, whose Christian names we only knew. And then the 
returning in open carriages rolling through the white dust beneath 
the immense heavy dome of the summer night, when the dusty 
darkness of the street is chequered by a passing glimpse of light 
skirt or flying feather, and the moon looms like a magic lantern 
out of the sky. 


Now we seemed to live in fiacres and restaurants, and the 
afternoons were filled with unexpected impressions. Marshall had 
a friend in this street, and another in that. It was only necessary 
for him to cry Stop to the coachman, and to run up two or three 
flights of stairs. ... 

“© Madame , est elle chez elle?”’ 

“ Oui, Monsieur ; st Monsieur veut si donner la peine d’entrer.” 
And we were shown into a handsomely furnished apartment. A 
lady would enter hurriedly, and an animated conversation was 
begun. I did not know French sufficiently well to follow the 
conversation, but I remember it always commenced mon cher ami, 
and was plentifully sprinkled with the phrase cous avez tort. 
The ladies themselves had only just returned from Constantinople 
or Japan, and they were generally involved in mysterious lawsuits, 
or were busily engaged in prosecuting claims for several millions 
of francs against different foreign governments. 

And just as I had watched the chorus girls and mummers, 
three years ago, at the Globe Theatre, now, excited by a febrile 
curiosity, I watched this world of Parisian adventurers and lights 
o love. And this craving for observation of manners, this 
instinct for the rapid notation of gestures and words that 
epitomise a state of feeling, of attitudes that mirror forth the soul, 
declared itself a main passion ; and it grew and strengthened, 
to the detriment of the other Art still so dear tome. With the 
patience of a cat before a mouse-hole, I watched and listened, 
picking one characteristic phrase out of hours of vain chatter, 
interested and amused by an angry or loving glance. Like the 
midges that fret the surface of a shadowy stream, these men and 
women seemed to me; and though I laughed, danced, and _— 
merry with them, I was not of them. But with Marshall it wa 
different: they were my amusement, they were his necessary 
pleasure. And I knew of this distinction that made twain our 
lives ; and I reflected deeply upon it. Why could I not live 





























without an ever-present and acute consciousness of life? Why 
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could I not love, forgetful of the harsh ticking of the clock in 
the perfumed silence of the chamber ? 

And so my friend became to me astudy, a subject for dissection. 
The general attitude of his mind and its various turns, all the 
apparent contradictions, and how they could be explained, 
classified, and reduced to one primary law, were to me a constant 
source of thought. Our confidences knew no reserve. I say our 
confidences, because to obtain confidences it is often necessary 
to confide. All we saw, heard, read, or felt were subjects of 
mutual confidences: the transitory emotion that a flush of 
colour and a bit of perspective awakens, the blue tints that the 
sunsetting lend to a white dress, or the eternal verities, death 
and love. But, although I tested every fibre of thought and 
analysed every motive, I was very sincere in my friendship, and 
very loyal in my admiration. I discovered before long that 
Marshall was shallow in his appreciations, superficial in his 
judgments, that his talents did not pierce below the surface. 
Mais il avait de si grand air ; there was fascination in his ver 
bearing, in his large, soft, colourful eyes, and a go and dash in 
his dissipations that carried you away. 

To any one observing us at this time it would have seemed 
that I was but a hanger-on, and a feeble imitator of Marshall. 
I took him to my tailor’s, and he advised me on the cut of my 
coats ; he showed me how to arrange my rooms, and I strove to 
copy his manner of speech and his general bearing ; and yet 
I knew very well indeed that mine was a rarer and more original 
nature. I was willing to learn, that was all. There was much 
that Marshall -could teach me, and I used him without shame, 
without stint. I used him as I have used all those with whom 
I have been brought in close contact. Search my memory as 
I will, I cannot recall a case of man or woman who ever occupied 
any considerable part of my thoughts and did not contribute 
largely towards my moral or phy sical welfare. In other words, 
and in very colloquial language, I never had useless friends hang- 
ing about me. From this crude statement of a signal fact, the 
thoughtless reader will at once judge me rapacious, egotistical, 
false, fawning, mendacious. Well, I may be all this and more, 
but not because all who have known me have rendered me 
eminent services. I can say that no one ever formed relationships 
in life with less design than myself. Never have I given a 
thought to the advantage that might accrue from being on terms 
of friendship with this man and avoiding that one. “Then how 
do you explain,” cries the angry reader, “that you have never 
had a friend whom you did not make a profit out of ? You must 
have had very few friends.” On the contrary, I have had many 
friends, and of all sorts and kinds—men and women: and, I 
repeat, none took part in my life who did not contribute something 
towards my well-being. It must, of course, be understood that T 
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make no distinction between mental and material help ; and 
in my case the one has ever been adjuvant to the other. ‘ Pooh, 
pooh!’ again exclaims the reader; “I for one will not believe 
that chance has only sent across your way the people who were 
required to assist you.” Chance! dear reader, is there such 
athing as chance? Do you believe in chance? Do you attach 
any precise meaning to the word? Do you employ it at hap- 
hazard, allowing it to mean what it may? Chance! What a field 
for physical investigation is at once opened up; how we may 
tear to shreds our past lives in search of—what? Of the Chance 
that made us. I think, reader, I can throw some light on the 
general question, by replyi ing to your taunt: Chance, or the 
conditions of life under which we live, sent, of course, thousands 
of creatures across my way who were powerless to benefit me ; 
but then an instinct of which I knew nothing, of which I was not 
even conscious, withdrew me from them, and I was attracted 
to others. Have you not seen a horse suddenly leave a corner of 
a field to seek pasturage further away ? 

Never could I interest myself in a book if it were not the exact 
diet my mind required at the time, or in the very immediate 
future. The mind asked, received, and digested. So much was 
assimilated, so much expelled ; then, after a season, similar 
demands were made, the same processes were repeated out of 
sight, below consciousness, as is the case in a well-ordered stomach. 
Shelley, who fired my youth with passion, and purified and 
upbore it for so long, is now to me as nothing: not a dead or 
faded thing, but a thing out of which I personally have drawn 
all the sustenance I may draw from him ; and, therefore, it (that 
part which I did not absorb) concerns me no more. And the 
same with Gautier. Mdlle. de Maupin, that godhead of flowing 
line, that desire not “ of the moth for the star,”’ but for such perfec- 
tion of hanging arm and leaned thigh as leaves passion breathless 
and fain of tears, is now, if I take up the book and read, weary 
and ragged as aspider’s web, that has hung the winter through 
in the ‘dusty, forgotten corner of a forgotten room. My old 
rapture and my youth’s delight I can regain only when I think 
of that part of Gautier which is now incarnate in me. 

As I picked up books, so I picked up my friends. I read 
friends and books with the same passion, with the same avidity ; 
and as I discarded my books when I had assimilated as much of 
them as my system required, so I discarded my friends when 
they ceased to be of use to me. I use the word “use” in its 
fullest, not in its limited and twenty-shilling sense. This reduc- 
tion of the intellect to the blind unconsciousness of the lower 
organs will strike some as a violation of man’s best beliefs, and 
as saying very little for the particular intellect that can be so 
reduced. But I am not sure these people are right. I am 
inclined to think that as you ascend the scale of thought to the 
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great minds, these unaccountable impulses, mysterious resolu- 
tions, sudden, but certain knowings, falling whence, or how it is 
impossible to say, but falling somehow into the brain, instead 
of growing rarer, become more ‘and more frequent; indeed, I think 
that if the really great man were to confess to the working of his 
mind, we should see him constantly besieged by inspirations . 

inspirations! Ah! how human thought only turns in a circle, 
and how, when we think we are on the verge of a new thought, 
we slip into the enunciation of some time-worn truth. But I say 
again, let general principles be waived; it will suffice for the 
interest of these pages if it be understood that brain instincts 
have always been, and still are, the initial and the determining 
powers of my being. 

* * * * * * 

But the studio, where I had been working for the last three or 
four months so diligently, became wearisome to me, and for two 
reasons. First, because it deprived me of many hours of Marshall’s 
company. Secondly—and the second reason was the graver— 
because I was beginning to regard the delineation of a “nymph, 
or youth bathing, etc., as a very narrow channel to carry off the 
strong, full tide of a man’s thought. For now thoughts of love 
and death, and the hopelessness of life, were in active fermenta- 
tion within me and sought for utterance with a strange uninter- 
mittingness of appeal. ] yearned merely to give direct expression 
to my pain. Life was then in its springtide ; every thought was 
new to me, and it would have seemed a pity to disguise even the 
simplest emotion in any garment when it was so beautiful in its 
Eden-like nakedness. The creatures whom I met in the ways and 
by ways of Parisian life, whose gestures and attitudes I devoured 
with my eyes, and whose souls I hungered to know, awoke in 
me a tense irresponsible curiosity, but that was all,—I despised, 
I hated them, thought them contemptible, and to select them 
as subjects of artistic treatment, could not then, might never, have 
occurred to me, had the suggestion to do so not come direct to me 
from the outside. 

At the time I am writing I lived in an old-fashioned hotel 
on the Boulevard, which an enterprising Belgian had lately 
bought and was endeavouring to modernise; an old-fashioned 
hotel, that still clung to its ancient character in the presence 
of half a dozen old people, who, for antediluvian reasons, con- 
tinue to dine on certain well-specified days at the table d’héte. 
Fifteen years have passed away, and these old people, no doubt, 
have joined their ancestors ; but I can see them still sitting in 
that salle d manger ; the buffets en viewx chéne; the opulent 
candelabra en style d’empire ; ; the waiter lighting the gas in the 
pale Parisian evening. That white-haired man, that tall, thin, 
hatchet-faced American, has dined at this table @héte for the last 
thirty years—he is talkative, vain, foolish, and authoritative. 
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The clean, neatly-dressed old gentleman who sits by him, looking 
so much like a French gentleman, has spent a great part of his 
life in Spain. With that piece of news, and its subsequent 
developments, your acquaintance with him begins and ends ; 
the eyes, the fan, the mantilla, how it began, how it was broken 
off, and how it began again. Opposite sits another French 
gentlem man, with beard and brizzly hair. He spent twenty years 
of his life in India, and he talks of his son who has been out 
there for the last ten, and who has just returned home. ‘There is 
the Italian comtesse of sixty summers, who dresses like a girl 
of sixteen and smokes a cigar after dinner,—if there are not too 
many strangers in the room. She termsa strang er any one whom 
she has not seen at least once before. The little { fat, neckless 
man, with the great bald head, fringed below the ears with | hair, 
is M. Duval. He isa dramatic author—the author of a hundred 
and sixty plays. He does not intrude himself on your notice, but 
when you speak to him on literary matters he fixes a pair of tiny, 
sloe-like eyes on you, and talks affably of his collaborateurs. 

I was soon deeply ‘interested in M. Duval, and I invited him to 
come to the café after dinner. I paid for his coffee and liqueurs, I 
offered him a choice cigar. He did not smoke; I did. It was, of 
course, inevitable that 1 should find out that he had not had a play 
produced for the last twenty years, but then the aureole of the 
hundred and sixty was about his poor bald head. I thought of the 
chances of life, he alluded to the war ; and so this unpleasantness 

as passed over, and we entered on more genial subjects of con- 
versation. He had written plays with everybody ; his list of 
collaborateurs was longer than any list of lady patronesses for an 
English county ball ; there was no literary kitchen in which he 
had not helped to dish up in. I was at once amazed and delighted. 
Had M. Duval written his hundred and fifty plays in the seclusion 
of his own rooms, I should have been less surprised ; it was the 
mystery of the séances of collaboration, the rendezvous, the dis- 
cussion, the illustrious company, that overwhelmed me in a rapture 
of wonder and respectful admiration. Then came the anecdotes. 
They were of all sorts. Here are a few specimens : He, Duval, had 
written a one-act piece with Dumas pére ; it had been refused at 
the Francais, and then it had been about, here, there, and every- 
where ; finally the Varieties had asked for some alterations, and 
c’etait une affaire entendue. “ I made the alterations one afternoon, 
and wrote to Dumas, and what do you think,—by return of post I 
had a letter from him saying he could not consent to the produc- 
tion of a one-act piece, signed by him, at the Varieties, because his 
son was then giving a five-act piece at the Gymnase.” Thena 
list of indecent witticisms by Suzanne Lagier and Dejazet. They 
were as old as the world, but they were new to me, and | was 
amused and astonished. These don-mots were followed by an 
account of how Gautier wrote his Sunday feuilleton, and how he 
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and Balzac had once nearly come to blows. They had agreed to 
collaborate. Balzac was to contribute the scenario, Gautier the 
dialogue. One morning Balzac came with the scenario of the first 
act. ‘Here it is, Gautier? I suppose you can let me have it back 
finished by to-morrow afternoon?” And the old gentleman 
would chirp along in this fashion till midnight. I would then 
accompany him to his rooms in the Quartier-Montmartre—roonis 
high up on the fifth floor—where, between two pictures, supposed 
to be by the Angelica Kaufmann, M. Duval had written unactable 
plays for the last twenty years, and where he would continue to 
write unactable plays until God called him to a world, perhaps, 
of eternal cantatas, but where, by all accounts, l’exposition de la 
piece selon la formule de M. Scribe is still unknown. 

How I used to enjoy these conversations! I remember how I 
used to stand on the pavement after having bid the old gentleman 
good-night, regretting | had not demanded some further explana- 
tion regarding le movement Romantique, or la facon de M. Scribe 
de ménager la situation. 

Why not write a comedy? So the thought came. I had never 
written anything save a few ill-spelt letters; but no matter. 
To find a plot, that was the first thing todo. Take Marshall for 
hero and Alice for heroine, surround them with the old gentlemen 
who dined at the table @hdte, flavour with the Italian countess 
who smoked cigars when there were not too many strangers pre- 
sent, and-stood up. After three weeks of industrious stirring, the 
ingredients did begin to simmer into something resembling a 
plot. Put it upon paper. Ah! there was my difficulty. I re- 
membered suddenly that I had read “ Cain,” “ Manfred,” “‘ The 
Cenci,”’ as poems, without ever thinking of how the dialogue looked 
upon paper ; besides, they were in blank verse. I hadn’t a notion 
how prose dialogue would look upon paper. Shakespeare I had 
never opened ; no instinctive want had urged me to read him. He 
had remained, therefore, unread, unlooked at. Should I buy a 
copy? No; the name repelled me—as all popular names repelled 
me. In preference I went to the Gymnase, and listened atten- 
tively to a comedy by M. Dumas ji/s. But strain my imagination 
as I would, I could not see the spoken words in their written form. 
Oh, for a look at the prompter’s copy, the corner of which I could 
see when I leaned forward! At last I discovered in Galignani’s 
library a copy of Leigh Hunt’s edition of the old dramatists, and 
after a month’s study of Congreve, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, and 
Farquhar, I completed a comedy in three acts, which I entitled 
“Worldliness.”’ It was, of course, very bad ; but, if my memory 
serves me well, I do not think it was nearly so bad as might be 
imagined. 

No sooner was the last scene written than I started at once 
for London, confident I should find no difficulty in getting my 


play produced. (To be continued.) 
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Now that official bodies in Birmingham, Worcester, and Gloucester 
have approved the scheme of a ship canal between the midland 
metropolis and the sea, by way of the two county capitals 
mentioned, some details of the project, the carrying out of which 
cannot fail to no less seriously affect the trade of London than that 
of Liverpool, will not be without interest. At the last meetings of 
the British Association, held in Birmingham, a paper was read and 
considerable discussion followed upon the question of connecting 
that go-ahead town with the sea, either by means of an improved 
canal to London, or to the Bristol Channel by the deepened and 
widened Worcester and Birmingham Canal, the navigable Severn, 
and the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal to Sharpness. The 
former route involved an improved canal length of one hundred 
and twenty miles, and the latter of only thirty—to Worcester. 
In view of this fact and the consideration that there are no en- 
gineering difficulties to prevent such improving of the Birmingham 
and Worcester Canal as would allow vessels of 200 tons to reach 
Birmingham, this scheme has been regarded as the more 
practicable. It has engaged and is engaging much attention 
among the commercial community, not only of Gloucester and 
the towns of the Bristol Channel, but in Birmingham, where 
the Hon. Philip Stanhope, M.P., is the chairman of a very 
influential, responsible, and representative committee. 

It may be said at the outset that Birmingham is one hundred 
and twenty miles from London and ninety-seven from Liverpool. 
It is connected with the metropolis by the North Western, 
Midland, and Great Western Railways, and the Birmingham 
and Warwick Grand Junction Canal; and with Liverpool by 
the same railways, and the Birmingham and Liverpool Canal. 
The distance from Birmingham to Gloucester is fifty-four miles 
by the Midland Railway. The Worcester and Birmingham 
Canal runs between the two centres from which it takes its 
name, and at Worcester joins the Severn, which flows past 
Gloucester to the sea. The Gloucester and Berkeley Canal runs 
from Sharpness (on the Bristol Channel) to Gloucester, where it 
falls into the Severn, which below Gloucester to sea is unnavigated. 
This canal—seventeen miles—and the Worcester and Birmingham 
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—thirty miles—are owned by the Sharpness New Docks and 
Gloucester and Birmingham Navigation Company; while the 
stretch of the river Severn—thirty miles—between, is under 
the control of the Severn Commissioners, with power to take 
certain tolls. 

It scarcely requires saying that Gloucester was once one of 
our leading ports. The Bristol Channel is the largest estuary 
or sea inlet in the British Isles ; and its rise of tide is probably 
the highest in the world. Deep water runs far up into Glouces- 
tershire; and no city in Great Britain is at once so far inland 
and so near the sea. “ There is no port or spot in the kingdom,” 
says a well-known local gentleman, 


“which presents such opportunities for trade as Gloucester, which holds its mouth 
wide open to the produce of the earth. The exports of India, America, and all our 
great exporting countries touch the estuary of the Severn before they get to the 
Mersey, the Thames, or the Humber. Then we have a large population close to our 
own doors : we have to feed the wants of Birmingham and South Staffordshire.” 


But all these natural advantages have not been sufficient to 
enable the ancient city to maintain its position. As larger 
ships were built and the deep-draught Atlantic liners came into 
use, the number of vessels reaching Gloucester grew smaller. 
The size of the canal made it an impossibility for the larger 
ships any longer to come up to the city, and even at the 
Sharpness Docks, the depth of the water at length prevented 
them from discharging there. Railway rates and canal dues 
were high; and thus Gloucester has seen her trade gradually 
diminish till now the city is in danger of altogether losing her 
position as a seaport. A large number of her merchants has 
already left her, and many others are preparing to follow as 
their leases run out. The financial position of the Canal 
Company is indicated by the following remark upon its yearly 
report in a local paper :— 


“The first paragraph, as usual, expresses the directors’ regret that the stagnation 
in trade ‘to which they drew attention in their report in April last, has been 
continued and intensified,’ and states that there has been a considerable falling off 
both in corn and wood imports as compared with those of the previous year. After 
the payment of interest on debentures and preference stock A, the receipts only 
allow the payment of a dividend of 2 per cent. on the preference stock B.” 


What has been death to Gloucester has of course been life 
and riches to those ports which have the good fortune to be 
situated lower down the Channel. During the last six years 
the quantity of wood imported into Gloucester has decreased 
by 15 per cent., and that of grain by 7 per cent., as compared with 
the preceding six years. During the same period the imports 
of Bristol, Avonmouth, and Portishead have increased nearly 
85 per cent. Every year one visits Gloucester, the old city 
seems more sleepy. General conversation in commercial circles 
appears to be almost monopolised by the general bemoaning of 
VOL. XVII. 2 
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the sad state of affairs, and anxious inquiries as to the pos- 
sibilities of the future. 

If, as a Birmingham newspaper headed a recent article, there be 
a “Crisis at Gloucester,” considerable anxiety is also being mani- 
fested in the midland metropolis. The exorbitant railway rates 
between Birmingham and the sea are heavily handicapping 
local manufacturers, who are prevented from successfully com- 
peting with their foreign rivals. More than one notable firm has 
already removed its works from Birmingham to the sea-coast ; 
a Black Country house is moving, and unless some efficient means 
of cheap water transit is provided, not a few other manu- 
facturers, it is only too certain, will make a similar movement. 
Several Birmingham meetings to consider ‘the improvement of 
the canal communication between Birmingham and the Bristol 
Channel ports” have lately been held, and the active committee, 
already alluded to, has the subject well before it; while the 
Gloucester Chamber of Commerce has devoted two sittings to its 
discussion, an almost unanimous majority deciding in favour of 
the widening of the Sharpness Canal, and the enlarging of the 
waterway between Gloucester and Birmingham. An effective 
solution of the present difficulties under “which Birmingham 
and Gloucester labour is admittedly a matter of vital importance 
to the former and simply means the salvation of the latter. 

The artificial continuations of the natural water navigation 
to the Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and South Staffordshire 
district. were made by, at the cost of, and in the interests of, the 
Midlands ; even in their present condition they are the means 
of saving very many thousands of pounds yearly by keeping 
down both to and fro railway rates; and they remain one 
of the few navigations entirely free from railway control, a 
condition of things it is needless to say, it is of the utmost 
importance should be continued. It may be pointed out that 
the Bristol Channel ports, as a whole, are distinctly gaining 
upon Liverpool. Gloucester, even as it is, is one of the most 
completely equipped ports for its size in the world; and a 
very considerable part of our national stock of grain and timber 
is always to be found there. Round the Gloucester docks 
there are many many-story high granaries and extensive timber 
yards, but they contain only a proportion of what they could 
accommodate. It has been stated that the total over sea tonnage 
of the United Kingdom in 1884 from all foreign ports was 
24,696,685 tons, of which Liverpool took 5,121,310, and the 
Bristol Channel ports 2,180,419 tons. The United States’ trade 
during the same period was 4,848,670 tons, of which Liverpool 
took 2,350,106, and the Bristol Channel ports 258,872 tons; 
and while Bristol took 175,919 tons of the Channel tonnage, 
only 42,508 tons came to Gloucester. The foreign imports of 
Bristol in 1885 exceeded by 85,000 tons those of 1882. The 
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tonnage of vessels entering Cardiff in 1882 was 3,482,268 tons, 
which in 1884 rose to 4 019,970 tons; and the trade of Swansea 
is developing still more largely. 

A year ago the Gloucester Chamber of Commerce resolved that 
“the time has arrived when the Town Council should take into 
consideration the question of the docks and waterways, with 
a view to further developing the trade of the city and securing 
better facilities for the exportation of goods.” <A committee 
was appointed to take evidence, and to “ formulate some scheme 
which the Town Council may be asked to consider with a view 
to carrying out the objects indicated.” The attention of this 
committee, it reported, was “drawn to the circumstance that 
whilst the import trade of the competing Bristol Channel ports 
had of late years considerably increased, that of Gloucester had 
decreased, and it became their duty to closely examine into the 
causes of this unsatisfactory condition of affairs, and at the same 
time to sift the entire position comprehensively with the object 
of pointing out the necessary changes and improvements likely 
to secure to the port of Gloucester the full advantage of its 
fine geographical position, and its fair share of the large and 
increasing trade, which is usurped by the other Bristol Channel 
ports.” It was of opinion that the Gloucester trade was 
suffering from the heavy cost of towage and pilotage, the 
difficulty of navigating part of the canal, a lack of lightering 
accommodation in another port, and the want of an extended 
pier at Sharpness; and it suggested new dock accommodation 
at Shepperdine, five or six miles below Sharpness, and the 
general expenditure of £60,000 in straightening, widening, deepen- 
ing, dredging, and strengthening the canal, the money being raised 
by the Company’s creation of £100,000 of ordinary stock, of 
which the Corporation should buy £60,000, the city to be 
represented on the Canal Board. Bristol, Hull, Boston, and 
other towns have improved, it was urged, since they have 
assisted local dock companies with money; and the citizens of 
Gloucester should be willing to take a pecuniary interest in 
such a scheme for the general benefit of the city and its 
inhabitants. “The witnesses—representative Gloucester merchants 
—who assisted the committee with their views,’ the report 
continued, “‘ were practically unanimous that unless the railway 
rates are adjusted, the canal dues and cost of lighterage reduced, 
and improvements in the navigation of the river and canal 
carried out, the trade of the port must still further fall 

off.” 

This suggested scheme of the Chamber of Commerce is eclipsed, 
however, by the later and bolder project of a leading Gloucester 
merchant and member of the Town Council, who has lived in 
the city for over fifty years. His is no scheme concerning the 
expenditure of a paltry £60,000; but one involving liabilities 
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of over £1,000,000 sterling. The Canal Company has sunk 
£1,194,000, the most of which—fully one-half—is borrowed money 
which will have to be repaid. With the exception of the 
debenture stock, none of it bears interest at the present moment. 
He proposes to bid 25 per cent. over the market value of the 
shares, which would mean £900,000 ; and to spend £200,000 upon 
external and internal improvements—“the making of a new 
entrance some miles below Sharpness at which ships could 
come in on any tide in the year, and the widening, deepening, 
and straightening of the canal so that most cargoes can come 
direct to Gloucester.” The Corporation shall take the project 
in hand and raise the money, the latter he believes a matter 
of no difficulty ; Glasgow, Swansea, and Cardiff have raised 
large sums at 3$ per cent. “I want the scheme,’ he told the 
writer, “to be entirely in the hands of the Gloucester Corpora- 
tion, for the benefit of the city; therefore my idea does not at 
present go beyond Gloucester.” As to results, he maintains that 
reckoning the expenses at the last year’s amount, “the tonnage 
on grain might be reduced from Ils. 3d. and Is. 9d. to a 
uniform 9d., on timber from 1s. and ls. 6d. to 6d., and on deals 
from 2s. 6d. and 3s. 4d. to 1s. That could be done on the last 
twelve months’ trade, which is the worst which has ever been 
known, at a loss to the city of only £3,500. But if an average 
of the past ten years—all of which have been bad—be taken, 
that is, if trade were brought back to that of ten years ago, 
it would show a profit of £4,500, or a saving to the city of 
Gloucester equal to a rate of 9d. in the £. The canal receipts 
are £50,000; they have been nearly £90,000. The whole of the 
work should, however, be done for the port of Gloucester without 
profit, until we absolutely make the thing a free canal; the idea is 
to induce ships tu come here, and to bring out the manufactures 
of the Midlands this way instead of by Liverpool and London. 
Consider the many thousands of tons which Birmingham sends 
to the sea-coast every year. At this moment the foreign exports 
of Gloucester are so small that they are not worth mentioning. 
By the adoption of my scheme, a vessel of 1,000 tons could 
arrive in Gloucester, and her cargo be in Birmingham on the 
third day after her arrival ; while she might return with a 
Birmingham cargo.” Mr. Mousell’s idea has been placed before 
the Town Council. 

The schemes of Mr. Mousell and the Chamber of Commerce 
are of course primarily suggested in the interests of Gloucester, 
though the adoption of either must inevitably be of the 

greatest possible benefit to Birmingham and the Black Country. 
Phe ideas in the British Association paper were based on the 
scheme of Mr. G. W. Keeling, proposed at a meeting in the 
Birmingham Council House a year ago, “for the improvement 
of the existing water communication between Birmingham and 
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the Bristol Channel, by widening the Birmingham and Worcester 
Canal at a cost of about £600,000, so as to admit of vessels of 
200 tons navigating between Birmingham and the Bristol Channel 
ports, and Liverpool or London.” It is in advocacy of this 
scheme that action is being taken in Birmingham. These are 
Mr. Keeling’s ideas,—The water communication between the 
Bristol Channel and Worcester is already efficient for vessels 
carrying 200 tons. The difficulty lies between Worcester and 
Birmingham. An improved water communication, such as he sug- 
gests, would not only allow suitable coasting vessels carrying from 
150 to 200 tons, loaded in Birmingham, to proceed direct to the 
ports of the Bristol Channel, Ireland, or France; but would 
also enable lighters carrying 250 tons to be used between 
Sharpness Docks and Birmingham. Says Mr. Keeling,— 


“The trade of the ports in the Bristol Channel is stated to be about one-fifth of the 
total shipping trade of England and Wales, and the quantity sent per rail between 
these ports and the Midland district is considerable. It therefore appears very im- 
portant in the interests of Birmingham and South Staffordshire district, and the Bristol 
Channel ports, that the water communication between them should be as efficient as 
possible so as to compete effectually with the railways. If coasters of 150 to 200 
tons and lighters of 250 tons could navigate the Worcester and Birmingham Canal 
instead of the present 35 ton boats, the water route would be in a better position than 
at present to compete with the railways in carrying coal from South Staffordshire to 
Worcester, Gloucester, etc., but the improved facilities in the water communication 
are, however, chiefly required for the economical transport of grain, timber, and 
general goods imported or exported at the Bristol Channel ports and Sharpness.” 


The present cost of transit from Sharpness to Birmingham of 
grain and timber in 30 to 35 ton boat loads is 6s. per ton; 
and he approximates the cost of full loads in 150 ton vessels 
or 200 ton lighters at 3s. 6d. per ton. Estimating 2s. as the 
probable cost of the additional freight between Avonmouth, 
Bristol, Cardiff, and Sharpness, including the import dues at 
Sharpness, the total freight from Carditf or Bristol to Bir- 
mingham, “should not exceed 5s. 6d. to 6s. per ton. The present 
rate for grain and timber, per rail, from Cardiff to Birmingham, 
is about 9s. 2d. per ton, and it is doubtful—owing to the expenses 
in working this class of traftic—whether the railway rate could be 
materially reduced. 


“ Bristol enjoys relatively cheaper rates of carriage to the Birmingham and’ 


Midland districts than almost any other port, but were it not for the existing 
water communication (with all its defects) and over which Bristol has no control, it 
would be in a helpless position as to railway rates. 

It is evidently of the highest importance to Birmingham and the South Staffordshire 
district (the workshops of the world) from its inland position and necessity of 
competing with foreign manufacturers and their advantages of cheap transit, also with 
the manufacturing towns nearer the seaboard, that it should have good water 
communication (on which goods could be carried cheaply and with expedition), and 
an efficient grasp of the sea independent of railways. 

The improvement of the Worcester and Birmingham Canal as suggested would not 
only secure to Birmingham and Wolverhampton and district direct through water 
communication with the sea ports of Gloucester, Sharpness, and Bristol, on the 
eastern side, and Newport, Cardiff, and Swansea on the western side of the Bristol 
Channel ; but it should also cheapen freight of materials to the Staffordshire Potteries 
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and other industries of the Midland and North Western counties, and by conveying 
sea-borne traffic so far into the interior as Birmingham at moderate cost would 
necessarily cause Birmingham to become a large distributing centre for imports and 
exports.” 


Allowing a margin for Parliamentary and other expenses, it is 
estimated that the total outlay would be close upon £2,000,000, 
which at an interest of 34 per cent. would mean an annual charge 
of £70,000. If the whe 5 3 of the Sharpness Docks Company— 
£40,000—be deducted, there is only £30,000 to be met; and 
500,000 tons of additional traffic at the present tolls, would realise 
a new revenue of £50,000. The idea is to work the scheme 
as a Public Trust, the Committee, which has the question under 
consideration, feeling that an undertaking of such importance to 
the district concerned, should, if possible, be administered in the 
interest of the public rather than as a private speculation. 


J. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT. 













































ECCLESIASTICAL LEGISLATION FOR 1887. 





Stvce the passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act in 1874, 
with the object of “putting down Ritualism,” the Church of 
England has been almost completely undisturbed by legislation. 
The session of 1887 promises to reverse this state of quiescence, 
and to alter the law of the Church in many important respects, 
no fewer than twelve Bills, in various stages of progress, being 
now before Parliament. Of these measures, three, the Tithes 
Bill, the Glebe Lands Sale Bill, and the Church Patronage Bill, 
are well known by name, and the general effect of them is fairly 
well understood. This can hardly “be said of the remaining nine, 
the Discipline Bill, the Imprisonment Abolition Bill, the Suffra- 
gans Bill, the Glebe Lands Occupation Bill, the two Sites Bills, the 
Deacons Bill, the Pluralities Bill, and the Incumbents Loans Bill. 
I propose to analyse and examine the whole set of these “ Church 
Bills in Progress” with the view of bringing before the public 
what it is that Parliament is being asked to do, and of consider- 
ing how far the respective changes to be brought about would be 
advantageous or otherwise. I will take the less important 
measures first, and begin with the Discipline Bill. 

This Bill is framed with the object of rendering the operation 
of the Church Discipline Act of 1840 and of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act of 1874 more effective than it is, and with this 
view it abolishes the discretion of the bishops in a large class 
of cases. The present law allows the bishops in their absolute 
discretion to decide whether or not proceedings shall be taken 
against clergymen either for immoral conduct, heterodox doctrine, 
or ritualistic extravagances. It is proposed by the Bill to make 
it obligatory upon a bishop to prosecute in cases where it is 
certified by counsel that the offence with which the clergyman 
is charged “has been judicially decided to be an offence against 
the laws ecclesiastical.” This is going very far. The Bill may, 
no doubt, be very plausibly defended by the advocates for 
uniformity, and, logically, there is nothing to be said against 
it. If what has been declared to be undoubted law for parish A 
is openly and successfully set aside in parish B, the Church 
of England becomes, pro tanto, a collection of Congregationalists. 
Practically, however, no great harm can be done in cases where 
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a bishop declines to authorise interference, and the Discipline 
Bill is one which the Church and the public can, for the present, 
afford to go without. On the other hand, attention should be 
drawn to the following emphatic protest of Lord Coleridge in the 
Report of the Commission upon Kcclesiastical Courts :— 

“T am unable to concur in the recommendations made by my brother Commissioners 
that the bishop’s assent should be made a condition prece dent to the taking proceed- 
ings to enforce the law, whether moral or ritual, against a clergyman... . Tam very 
clearly of opinion that the active interference of the bishops to prevent the law of the 
land being enforced against those who have deliberately broken it is as indefensible in 
theory as it seems to me to be fast becoming intolerable in practice. ... The right, 
as now claimed and exercised, covers everything, moral delinquency of the gravest 
kind, doctrinal error the most extreme, and ritual excess whereby, in spite and 
defiance of the law, a repugnant congregation may be compelled to assist at a 
ceremonial which they think symbolises an abject and mischievous superstition. 

The English people have, in my opinion, a right to see that the conditions upon 
which they have granted or secured great privileges to the maintainers of a particular 
set of opinions are carefully observed, a right which ought not to be limited by the 


will of a few distinguished men, amongst those to whom these very privileges have 
been granted, or secured, on these very conditions.” 


The well meaning Contumacy Imprisonment Abolition Bull 
will derive additional support from the recent case of Mr. Bell 
Cox, for the mere fact of the imprisonment of a conscientious 
clergy man constitutes, in the minds of very many, an argument 
for the alteration of the Jaw in the direction proposed, and the 
Keclesiastical Courts Commissioners, the Lower House of Con- 
vocation, the Upper House of Convocation, and the House of 
Laymen, have successively pronounced against imprisonment as 
a punishment for contumacy. The preamble declares it “to be 
expedient that obedience to the orders of Ecclesiastical courts 
in proceedings against clerks in holy orders should be enforced, 
whenever practicable, by suspension and deprivation rather than 
by imprisonment,” and with this view authorises the judge of an 
Ecclesiastical court to deprive of his benefice any clergyman 
contumaciously disobeying a suspension or inhibition under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act 1874, and cuts down to six 
months the pe rpetual imprisonment which may be inflicted for 
contumacy, as the law now stands. It is no doubt a very regret- 
able act to imprison a conscientious clergyman, but conscientious 
contumacy is contumacy still, and whether displayed by anti- 
vaccinators, Peculiar People, or conscientious clergymen, appears 
to me equally to merit punishment of a severe kind. I cannot 
but think, however, that deprivation is too severe, and unless 
the very awkward law under which contumacious cle rgymen are 
at present punished cannot be better amended than this Bill 
proposes, I think that it had better remain unaltered.* The 
proposal of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission was to substi- 


* The Bill is backed by the same four Members who are responsible for the 
Discipline Bill, and the Discipline Bill contains a clause making it illegal for a 
deprived clergyman to hold any other benefice for five years from his depriv ation. 
As a matter of drafting, the two Bills ought surely to have been thrown into one. 
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tute suspension for imprisonment and deprivation for continued 
disobedience, the new procedure to culminate in the treatment 
of a persistent offender as a disturber of public worship, and, 
as such, liable to be fined o7 imprisoned for not more than 
two months by two justices of the peace. This is better than the 
Bill, but I cannot think it adequate. The present law, bad as 
it is, prevents the molestation of congregations, and affirms the 
principle that the law must be obey ed by clergy men as well as 
laymen more effectually and properly than any proposed amend- 
ment of it. 

The Suffragans Nominations Bill is, at any rate, a harmless 
measure. An Act of Henry VIII. (26 Hen. VIII, c. 14) provides 
for the appointment of suffragans in twenty- -six named towns, 
amongst which are not only Nottingham and Bedford, to which 
suffracans have been already appointed, but places of such com- 
paratively small account as Shaftesbury and Taunton. By the 
Bill, which is very strongly backed, it is proposed that in 
addition to the towns mentioned in Henry VIII.’s Act, “all 
boroughs, or divisions of boroughs, returning members to Parlia- 
ment may be taken and accepted for the sees of bishop 
suffragans.”” No human being could object to the principle of 
this Bill, which is designed simply to keep pace with the 
flnctuations of time, but two amendments in detail may be 
suggested. A schedule to the Bill should enumerate all the 
favoured places, and provision should be made for the payment 
of the suffragans out of the bishops’ salaries, especially as the 
holding by the suffragan of ‘two benefices with cure,’ which 
is authorised by: Henry VIIL’s Act, will, in most cases, be 
incompatible with the provisions of the Pluralities Acts. 

The Glebe Lands Occupation Bill, which is quite distinct from, 
and must not be confounded with, Lord Salisbury’s Sale of Glebe 
Bill, is a measure of simple justice. As the law at present 
stands, when an incumbent dies or resigns, his successor is fully 
armed with power to claim against him or his representatives for 
dilapidations, but neither he nor they can get anything out 
of the successor for improvements. By the Bill it is proposed 
that the representatives of a deceased incumbent may either 
remain in occupation of the glebe until the Lady Day or 
Michaelmas Day after his death, or else require the successor 
to pay for all growing crops at a valuation ; and further that 
both a resigning incumbent and the representatives of a deceased 
incumbent may obtain compensation for improvements in the 
same way as an outgoing tenant may under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. Now that so much glebe is “in hand, ” the 
principle of this measure has only ‘to be mentioned to be 
universally approved, especially as it is only the minor improve- 
ments comprised within the Agricultural Holdings Act for which 
compensation is to be obtainable. 
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The Deacons Bill is a curious one. By the present law 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting in the House of Commons, 
and forbidden to farm more than eighty acres without episcopal 
leave, while they are absolutely prohibited from carrying on any 
trade whatever. By the Bill it is proposed to remove all these 
restrictions in the case of deacons who are not less than thirty 
years of age at the time of their ordination, so long as they shall 
continue such deacons. The removal of the restrictions has 
much to recommend it, but the qualification in respect of age is 
@ Very curious one. The extreme youth of the rubrical age for 
ordination as deacon (twenty-three) has no doubt led many a 
man to enter the Church without sufficient consideration, and 
the evils arising from such a state of things would be creatly 
mitigated if secular occupations could be followed during the 
opening years of ecclesiastical life. If, therefore, for the words 
“not less than thirty’ the words “ not more than thirty’ could 
be substituted, the Bill would be a very good one; as now drawn 
it would affect so very few persons, that it is hardly worth 
consideration, except as infringing on the principle declared by 
Horne Tooke’s Act in 1801, that a clergy man is ineligible to the 
House of Commons. As it has been already condemned by the 
Upper House of Convocation, on the inadequate ground that it 
creates a new Order neither clerical nor lay, the Bill has little 
or no chance of passing the House of Lords, even if it should get 
so far. 

The Places of Worship Sites Bill, which is promoted in the 
interest of Noncomformity, but is applicable to all religious 
persuasions alike, is a peculiar and interesting measure, giving 
compulsory powers of acquiring sites for the purpose of re ligious 
worship of any kind. The scheme is that any twenty inhabitant 
householders resident in a parish may require a landowner to sell 
them a site, and on failing to obtain his consent may present a 
memorial to the County Court judge of the district, who is to 
have absolute discretion either to grant the prayer of the 
memorialists or to reject it, and if he grant it is to fix the 
purchase money. To guide his discretion, these words are 
used :— 

“In determining the matter of a memorial the Court shall have regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, and in particular shall consider whether the site is bond 
fide and reasonably required for the religious accommodation of the denomination for 
whose use it is required, and whether any undue injury will be caused to other 
property owned or occupied by the owner or occupier of the site, and shall give its 
determination in writing, which shall be kept among the records of the Court.” 

The success of this Bill is neither desirable nor likely. To 
justify compulsory purchase of land, some public want must be 
shown, and it can never be said that the desire of a religious 
body to have a permanent place of worship sufficiently represents 
a public want. 

By another Sites Bill it is proposed to abolish the privilege, 
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which the Church of England only of all religious bodies possesses, 
of compulsory acquirement of sites. This privilege, which lies 
imbedded in the first Church Building Act of 1801, has, it is 
believed, been seldom or never used, and the repeal is no doubt 
sought for on the ground that it is unfair upon religious bodies 
generally that only one of them should possess compulsory 
power. The Bill would have no practical effect whatever, but it 
seeks to remove a theoretical grievance of considerable substance 
(for no person at the present day would attempt to create the 
privilege if it did not exist), and therefore deserves support. 

The Incumbents Loans Bill and the Pluralities Bill merely 
amend the existing law in unimportant respects, the first correct- 
ing a slip in the Act of last session for extending by twenty 
years the period of repayment of loans for parsonages, and the 
second amending the Pluralities Act of 1838 by providing that 
where a parish is situated in two dioceses, a scheme for dividing 
the parish may provide for the transfer of any part of it to a 
different diocese. The Loans Bill has already received the Royal 
Assent. 

I will now pass to the three more important measures, relating 
to Church Patronage, Sale of Glebe, and Tithe Rent Charge, the 
two first of which have already passed the House of Lords under 
the auspices of the Government. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Church Patronage Bill, which 
was described by Lord Grimthorpe as the most “revolutionary 
ecclesiastical measure that has been introduced since the Long 
Parliament, is based upon the principle that Church patronage is a 
trust to be exercised for the benefit of the parishioners, and that the 
parishioners have a right to prevent its being exercised for their 
disadvantage. With these objects the Bill provides for an effectual 
scrutiny into the fitness of any clergyman about to be presented to 
a benefice, and also in the case of a benefice being offered for sale 
into the fitness of the intending purchaser. The protection of the 
parishioners from an unfit parson is aimed at by the provision 
that before institution the bishop may require— 


“ Letters testimonial in the prescribed form under the hands of three several 
beneficed clergymen, and countersigned, with or without qualification, by the bishop 
of the diocese in which each of the clergymen signing is beneficed;... and a 
declaration in the prescribed form made and signed by the presentee of all benefices, 
curacies, lectureships, and other appointments or employments, whether spiritual or 
educational, held by him since ordination.” 


This, with the exception of the words “in the prescribed 
form,’ does not go very far beyond the present practice enjoined 
by the canons, but the canons, as was held by the House of 
Lords in Mr. Marshall’s case in 1867, cannot prejudice a lay 
patron in the exercise of his legal right, and it seems to be 
pertectly reasonable to define by law the evidence of fitness which 
a bishop may require. But how about the “ prescribed form ”’ ? 
From another part of the Bill it appears that this is to be settled 
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by the two Archbishops and the Lord Chancellor, under rules to 
be issued after the Act is passed, and it is surely only proper that 
the form, which in this case is substance, should appear in the 
schedule to the Bill in order that the House of Commons, if 
necessary, May pass judgment upon it, and that if the Bill be 
passed, information so material as the qualification for a benefice 
may be easily accessible to the persons interested. 

The Bill also provides that the bishop may refuse to institute 
a presentee, 7f in his opinion the institution will be injurious to the 
interests of the parish, on the grounds of his being a deacon of 
not more than two years’ standing, or of his appearing to be 
unfitted for the discharge of his duty by reason of physical 
infirmity, of pecuniary embarrassment, or of his evil life, or of 
such grave scandal or evil report concerning his moral conduct 
that he ought not to be instituted. This is strangely worded. 
A too youthful deacon may perhaps in some cases be for special 
reasons a fit person to appoint, but how the institution of a 
dotard, a bankrupt, or an evil liver can be otherwise than 
injurious to the interests of any parish under the sun, I fail to 
conceive. Far too great tenderness is shown to the vested legal 
interests of patron and appointee, and the dotard, the bankrupt, 
and the evil liver ought to be declared zpso facto disqualified for 
institution. 

Quite a novel feature of the Bill is the power which it confers 
on parishioners to object to an intended presentation. It is 
proposed that no institution is to take place until one month 
after notice has been given to the parishioners, any of whom 
may object to an intended presentee upon any of the grounds 
upon which the bishop may refuse to institute. This is quite 
right. It is to be observed that alleged heterodoxy or extravagance 
in doctrine forms no ground for protest, so that a Low Church 
parish will still have to submit to the ministrations of a High 
Church pastor, and vice versd, and the broadest of Latitudinarians 
can be imposed upon the narrowest of congregations. 

So far as to the clergy. As regards patrons, “ donatives,” that 
is, livings to the enjoyment of which no institution by a bishop i is 
necessary, are to be turned into “ presentatives,” that is, institu- 
tion is to be required in all cases alike, resignation bonds are to 
be void if given in favour of boys under seventeen (surely these 
ought to be abolished altogether), and Roman Catholic patrons, 
whose patronage now, under an Act of James I., lapses to the 
two Universities, are to be enabled to present “bond fide 
members of the Church of England,” as to which it may be 
suggested, that if the statutory disqualification attaching to 
Roman Catholic patrons is to be abolished, so ought that still 
attaching to Jews, otherwise entitled to present by virtue of their 
office, under the Jewish Disabilities Removal Act of 1857. 

Lastly, as to the sale of livings. The Royal Commission 
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reported almost unanimously in favour of an absolute prohibition 
of the sale of next presentations. No such bold step is taken 
by the Bill, but it is proposed that sales by auction shall be 
prohibited, and that every sale shall not only be registered, but 
also be preceded by an official scrutiny by a commission consisting 
of the chancellor of the diocese, the archdeacon of the arch- 
deaconry, the rural dean of the deanery, and “such two laymen 
as may, on the application of the chancellor, be appointed by the 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain in each case.” Any 
three of these commissioners are to certify or not, as they may 
be advised, that the proposed purchaser is “a fit person to 
possess ”’ the right of patronage proposed to be sold, and 


“The commission may make such inquiry into the circumstances of the proposed 
sale, and the position and character of the proposed purchaser, as they may think 
necessary, and, before refusing a certificate, shall give the persons concerned, or any 
of them who desire it, an opportunity of attending before the commission and giving 
such explanation as they, or he, may think fit.” 


It is further to be provided that the purchaser must not be 
a person ‘“‘engaged”’ in sales of benefices, and that he must 
execute a declaration to the effect that he is not purchasing in 
consideration of money to be received by him from any person 
to be presented hereafter, and that he has not entered into any 
engagement for the resignation of the existing incumbent. 

Now, is all this elaborate inquiry adequate or desirable? I 
greatly doubt it. The scrutiny needed is not that of any proposed 
patron, but that of any proposed incumbent. For this the Bill, 
if properly strengthened, could amply provide. As the Arch- 
bishop has not: ventured to deprive a patron of his legal right 
of sale, the best course is to be content with the abolition of 
the sale by auction, the extinction of the benefice-jobber as a 
purchaser, the execution of the declaration, and the registration 
of sales. The inquiry by the commission will cause a creat deal 
of trouble and expense, and all with the view of preventing an 
appointment which, ex hypothes?, cannot be made at once, and 
may not have to be made for some twenty or thirty years. 

Such are the main provisions of the Church Patronage Bill, 
which affects more than four thousand private patrons, having i in 
their gift more than seven thousand benefices, the greater part 
of the whole number in England and Wales. Innovating as it 
is, it falls very far short of the recommendations of the Church 
Patronage Commission, and leaves a very wide discretion to 
bishops. It has, moreover, been very much altered during its 
passage through the House of Lords, certain clauses which pro- 
vided for the exercise of control by “ elective councils” having, 
on the motion of Lord Salisbury, been struck out altogether, and 
the clause in favour of Roman Catholic Patrons having been newly 
inserted. But, if passed, it will be a considerable improvement 
upon the present law, under which, as was proved over and over 
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again before the Royal Commissioners of 1879, clergymen of the 
highest standing are daily parties to contracts declared by 
ecclesiastical law to be “ simoniacal;” and by statute law to be 
penal, and a considerable business is done in “ finding aged lives 
to fill vacated livings.”’ 

The Sale of Glebe Bill, if largely amended and fully worked, will 
bring about a great revolution. As the law now stands, glebe is 
practically inalienable, any existing incumbent and his predecessor 
who lived seven centuries ago, being as Blackstone says, one and 
the same person, “so that what was given to the one was given 
to the other also,” and the ancient law of the Church not allowing 
any church to be built without land for the support of the priest 
serving it. The object of the Bill is to allow any incumbent to 
sell his glebe (except a few acres enjoyed with the parsonage), and 
to invest the proceeds in money to be invested by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for the benefit of the living. Either bishop or 
patron may object, but the Land Commissioners have an absolute 
discretion to overrule any such objections. The purchase money is 
to be invested in Government Securities, in Metropolitan Board of 
Work Stock, in Municipal or County Debenture Stock, or in the 
Debenture Stock of any railway company in Great Britain or Ireland, 
which has paid a dividend on its ordinary stock for at least ten 
years—that is to say, in Stocks paying on the average very little 
more than 3 per cent. In respect of nominal income, therefore, 
there would in many cases be very little gain, but it is obvious 
that by the advantages of punctual payment of dividends and the 
avoidance of the expenses of agency and repairs and of bad debts 
from tenants, very material augmentations of income could be 
effected. I greatly doubt, however, whether as at present drawn 
the Bill would have a very extensive effect. One of the clauses 
prohibits a sale of minerals, or of any land let “ where by reason 
of the rent being less than two-thirds of the full annual value 
of the land or for any other reason, the incumbent is not in 
possession of the full rents and profits of the land; nor may any 
sale take place unless the Lords Commissioners “think fit to 
entertain the application ’’ and are satisfied “that the sale will be 
for the permanent benefit of the benefice.” Perhaps the pro- 
moters of the Bill thought that unless some such conditions as 
this were imposed, the rush to sell would be impossible to deal 
with ; at any rate they are very material conditions and restrictions, 
and until they are removed or qualified it is doubtful whether 
much will be done towards effecting the object of the Bill. But 
not only does the Bill seek to divorce a particular class of owners 
from the land: it seeks also to plant another particular class of 
owners uponit. “ For the purpose of facilitating the acquisition of 
land by cottagers, labourers, and others,”’ so runs the ninth clause, 
“it shall be the duty of the Land Commissioners in conducting 
sales of land under this Act to offer such land or some part thereof 
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either in small parcels, or to the sanitary authority of any sanitary 
district,’ for the purpose of being let in allotments to cottagers, 
labourers, and others. Municipalisation of glebe land and division 
of it amongst peasant proprietors are therefore two additional 
objects of the Bill. To what extent these objects are desirable it 
is quite foreign to the purpose of this article to inquire, but I 
cannot help regretting that an option of purchase has not been 
reserved to the tenant. 

The plan of the Tithe Rent Charge Bill is this:—Distress for 
tithe, which fell upon the occupier only, is to be abolished, and 
the owner of land subject to tithe is to become a simple contract 
debtor to the incumbent. If the tithe be in arrear for not less 
than three months, the incumbent may obtain an order from the 
County Court attaching any rent due to the owner to answer such 
arrears. Many methods are provided for abolishing tithe in its 
present form altogether. The owner is to be allowed to redeem 
upon payment of “such sum not being less than twenty times 
the amount of tithe rent-charge as the Lord Commissioners shall 
approve,” or by the payment of “an annuity of such amount, and 
for such term of years as may be agreed upon with the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,’ and is to be compelled to redeem, if so 
required by the incumbent, in cases where the tithe does not 
exceed two pounds, by payment ezther of a sum equal to twenty- 
one times the amount of the rent-charge, or of annuity for fifty- 
two years at the rate of £1 16s. for every £2 of tithe. The 
redemption money is to be paid into a “redeemed tithe fund” 
under the control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who are 
to pay in perpetuity to the incumbent for the time being, “ such 
annual sum as at the time of the redemption the Commissioners 
may determine to be the net annual sum available for such person 
out of the redemption money ;” or, in case of redemption by 
annuity, “such annual sum as is determined to represent the net 
income derived from the tithe.” Such are the main provisions of 
the Bill in its latest shape. It has been materially altered since 
its first introduction in the interest of the clergy, the clauses for 
attachment of rent and compulsory redemption of small tithes 
having been newly introduced, the terms of optional redemption 
having been increased from twenty years’ purchase to an amount 
definable only by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and a clause 
allowing the owner a discount of 5 per cent. for punctual payment 
having been struck out. How far the House of Commons will 
tolerate these alterations remains to be seen. The principle of 
the discount clause is a very good one, which might with great 
advantage be applied to the collection of all public dues, and it 
is to be “hoped that there will be at least some discussion of it 
before it is allowed to drop out of the Bill. Looking to the 
benefit derivable from the compulsory redemption of small tithes, 
and from the attachment of rent, it would seem fair for the tithe 
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owners to concede the restoration of the discount clause, if it 
should be demanded in the Commons. 

In whatever shape the Bill may eventually pass, it will no 
doubt greatly check the opposition to the payment of tithe, which 
has been so general in Wales, and was beginning to spread to so 
many parts of England. But whether the check will be perma- 
nent is very doubtful. It must not be supposed that the Bill 
substitutes the landlord for the tenant as the payer of the tithe. 
The following clause is all-important :— 

o>) 

“During the continuance of any contract existing at the passing of this Act, under 
which the tenant or other person holding under the owner any lands charged with 
tithe rent-charge is liable to pay that tithe rent-charge, the sum for the time being 
payable in respect of that tithe rent-charge shall be added to the rent, and such 
contract shall have effect accordingly as if the rent due thereunder were increased by 
the amount so added, and the owner shall have all rights and remedies for recovering 
the same accordingly.” 

The tithe, therefore, is added to the rent, so that the farmer 
will still be made sensible of the incidence of the tithe ; and 
where the incumbent is unpopular, or where the majority of the 
parishioners are Nonconformists, the opposition is likely to be 
revived in another, and, it is to be hoped, more constitutional 
form. The true remedy of the dissentients is not to avoid the 
payment of the tithe they legally owe, but to seek, by alteration 
of the law, to divert all tithes (with compensation to existing 


owners) to more national uses, such as education or relief of 


the poor, than those which are served by the Church of England 
as at present established. 
4 


M. LELY. 
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SYBIL OR CYRIL ? 





“On, mamma! Once more, Why am I nota boy? Read that!” 
impetuous as usual, Miss Sybil Rayne thrust the Standard 
beneath her mother’s nose, and upset a breakfast cup. 
“T beg your pardon, but why do youalways put your things in 
the way of my newspaper? Just look at that advertisement! ” 
Mrs. Rayne patiently drew out her spectacles, wiped them, and 
read :— 


O GARDENERS.—WANTED, A BOY, not over fifteen, with some practical 

knowledge of orchids, to assist an invalid in the green-house. A boy who 

could make himself useful and agreeable would be boarded, lodged, and liberally paid. 

This is an opening for the son of a high-class gardener. Address, ‘‘ Alpha,” Post 
Office, Addington.” 

“What a shame it is! I have a practical knowledge of orchids, 
mamma, if I don’t know much else, haven’t I? And I can make 
myself useful to an invalid, can’t I? No, don’t think of old times, 
dear, but just sympathise with me! If I were a boy I should 
have been half way to the station by this time, and Madam 
Alpha would have ‘engaged me at sight! Oh dear! What fun it 
would have been! Fancy the examination! You're the invalid 
lady, with a gruff voice, and I’m the timid applicant twiddling 
my cap in both hands—‘ What do you know about orchids, 
boy'? What does “ A” stand for ?’” 

“Tf you please, ma'am, “ A” stands for Ada, Aerides, Angroecum, 
Anguloa, and “ B” stands for Bletia, Bulbophyllum, Brassia, Bras- 
savola, and soon. And Madam would er y for mercy, but I'd run 
all through the alphabet to Zygopetalon Mackayi. Then she’d 
fall gasping, and I should draw up a contract for board and 
lodging, and magnificent wages to be paid to my dear mother 
quarterly. Oh! why didn’t you make me a boy?” 

“T could almost wish it had turned out so. Let us look 
through the rest.” 

“There’s nothing. There never is anything such as you want! 
We shall have to go as servants, mamma !”’ 

“Don’t talk of it again! What would Leonard say when 
he came back ?” , 

“But what would he say if he found us in the workhouse ? 
Leonard must be a mean fop if he wouldn’t rather see his mother 
and sister getting an honest living than existing on Mr. Godson’s 
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charity. And besides, Mrs. Godson is tired of waiting, if her 
husband isn’t yet.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear! What shall we do?” 

‘We won't lose heart, mamma, anyhow. That would be worst 
of all! Now, about this advertisement! I’ve been thinking! Of 
course the lady asks for a boy, because it would never occur to 
her that a girl might be fit for the situation. But the chances 
are that she would rather have one, if all things were equal. And 
really, mamma, I don’t believe there are many high-class gar- 
} deners’ sons under fifteen who know as much about orchids 
as Ido. Isn’t it worth while to write ?” 
| “ But how could I possibly allow a child like you to take such 

a place allalone? It would ruin your health.” 
| “What nonsense! Why, I never caught so much as a cold!” 
“That was quite a different thing. And besides, you would 
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I) have to associate with gardeners and servants and | don’t know 
rf what rough people. It’s a ridiculous idea.’ | 
i “But we might ask. There’s no harm in that! Oh, here comes 
Mr. Godson.” 
| A big, ugly, pleasant-looking man passed the window, and ( 
| Sybil ran to let him in.- Forthwith she showed the advertisement | 





‘| and repeated her observations upon it; a certain embarrassment 
| | in Mr. Godson’s manner cleared away as he listened. 

tt “Why, ma’am, as Miss Sybil says, it costs but a stamp and the 
| trouble of writing to inquire what this means. It’s something 
odd, one can see, and perhaps the lady might make her a sort of 
companion.” 

“ Yes, mamma ; one doesn’t know what may come of it!” 

“IT could make it well worth my while to run down to 
Addington. There’s always business for us in that neighbour- 
hood. I'll do so, Mrs. Rayne, I will, and let you hear further this 
evening.” 

“We are very much obliged to you; but really nothing can 
come of it, I'm afraid. Id rather write.” 

“ No trouble at all,ma’am! The fact is,’ he added, awkwardly, 
“J should be glad to hear there was a something coming in. 
Mrs. Godson has done ber best, but she’s nigh disheartened.” 

Mrs. Rayne trembled piteously ; Sybil flushed; Mr. Godson 
continued briskly, as though he had got something off his mind, 1 
“ [ll just see how the land ‘lies. If it’s a bond fide assistant with 
her orchids that the lady wants, I’d give Miss Sybil a first class 
certificate. W hy, supposing she was a boy, Ta take her on 
myself at a man’s wages.” 

He withdrew. The child nestled to her mother, and petted : 
her with soothing words. | 

The late Mr. Rayne had started life as an artist, and in the 
early times of his marriage he did as well almost as a painter 
can who has no genius, nor eccentricity, nor popular arts, Un- 
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happily, however, he possessed the critical instinct. A fatal gift 
is this for one who cannot reach the standard of his own ideal. 
Just at the time when hack judges of the newspapers began to 
speak of Rayne as a coming man, and the public to buy his 
pictures, he himself began to see distinctly that he was no artist. 
To do as well as he could, satisfied with the approval and the 
guineas of the uncultured, was not possible for his temperament. 
Disgust and self-condemnation paralysed him, and another study, 
always fancied, took full possession of his mind. 

Growing orchids is a pursuit that strongly appeals to a nature 
like this. The divine beauty of the flower first attracted Rayne ; 
but as he grew to understand somewhat the principles of culture 
his intelligence was fascinated. My tale has no direct connection 
with orchids, beyond the motif on which events turned, but it 
is worth while to analyse a feeling that becomes more general 
lay by day. In Rayne’s case it was a vast relief to find one 
class of natural objects absolutely and evidently governed by 
law. No hesitation or uncertainty or individuality there, among 
the instances understood ; but exceptions endless among those 
with which we are not yet so familiar. This was the incon- 
sistency that moved him. He speedily came to disregard the 
easy species, however beautiful, in favour of those which, to our 
ignorance, seem fantastic. Gradually the easel was laid by ; but 
his anxious wife ceased to murmur, for Rayne had few com- 
petitors in the branch he took up, and his thoughtful earnestness 
began to receive its reward. The artist turned “ grower.” 

It was a very small establishment, but a thousand pounds’ 
worth of orchids fills little space, when they are all of the rarest 
class and the rarest quality. He would have no assistant for 
the “ house-work,” excepting his son and his young daughter. 
Leonard inherited the parental tastes upon a broader field. He 
took all botany as his province, and made a precocious reputation 
among scientific persons who came to inspect some new triumph 
of his father’s skill.. So it happened that Sir Abraham Hamesson 
offered him an appointment on the botanical staff of an ex- 
pedition into Thibet. The boy accepted, much against his 
parents’ wish. 

From this date Rayne was no longer comfortable. Leonard’s 
absence entailed serious changes. The little girl, some twelve 
years old, could not do heavy work, and it became necessary to 
admit one of the labouring men inside the “houses.” Under 
this annoyance Rayne grew old suddenly, and a chill caught in 
one of his nightly inspections gave a death blow. After some 
months’ lingering, he died. All his profits of late had been. 
expended in the enlargement of the business, and the doomed 
man had reason to hope that a small but decent income would 
accrue to his widow from the sale of the orchids. 

But Sybil knew better. She loved the flowers in which her 
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father had grown to take only a scientific interest ; but her regard 
for their cultivation was but mechanical—a lesson learned and 
cheerfully practised, but no enthusiasm. Play and fun were 
Sybil’s delight at this time. Rayne in his illness left everything 
to her, assur red that she knew, and never doubting that she would 
execute. Any orders, indeed, were scrupulously carried out; but 
the constant attention necessary was not granted. An adjoining 
cottage had been taken for the chief assistant, who gave himself 
to drink and idleness when his master was laid up. More un- 
fortunately still, he had a daughter lively and thoughtless. The 
children were always at play ; Mrs. Rayne never interfered ; and 
so, one frosty night, the stove fires were not made up. Sybil, 
deeply penitent, knew it would be useless to distress her father, 
whose last hours were not troubled by this misfortune ; but when 
the widow came to appraise her means, every plant of value was 
found dead or ruined. A neighbouring grower whom Rayne had 
often consulted, Mr Godson, goodnaturedly paid £100 for the 
lot: another £100 she realised by a sale of miscellaneous effects. 
And that was all. 

_ These events had happened two years ago, and Leonard was 
not expected for two years longer. The resources of the little 
household had been exhausted some months, when Sybil caught 
sight of that advertisement. They were living, in fact, on Mr. 
xodson’s charity, to be repaid with balecest, as the mother fondly 
thought, when her son returned. Such was the situation. 

It may be imagined how eagerly news was expected. Mr. 
Godson came back at nightfall, and a glance told them that the 
report was unsatisfactory. Said he, “ They gave me the address 
at the Post Office, and it was Hollywood, Mr. Macfarlane’s place, 
on the hill. I’ve known him a many years by name, and I wasn’t 
sorry to go there. A fine house it is, but not much of what your 
poor father would have called plants, Miss Sybil! Well, I saw 
Mr. Macfarlane ; but it won’t do. The invalid is his son, a cripple, 
and, as the old gentleman admitted, of a nasty temper. He’s 
took a fancy for orchids now, _— he must have a boy to look 
after them because Master Jack wants 
some one he can bully and swear at. He won 7 get one easily, if 
the lad’s parents asks about the neighbourhood ! So there’s an 
end of the matter, ma'am, and I'll go to my tea.” Mr. Godson 
rose as he spoke, and added, uncomfortably, at the door, “ Hoping 
you'll remember what I said about my wife’s opinion.” 

I have not to report the miserable counsels held that night. 
Even Sybil was desperate now. She had built such hopes in 
“Madam Alpha.” But her brave young spirit met the worst 
with courage, now it had arrived, and before they went to bed 
she persuaded her mother to look for a housekeeper’s place where 
a girl of fourteen could be useful. On the morrow they began 
the search which so many thousand poor women are following. 
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Scores of letters Sybil wrote, but seldom got even a reply ; scores 
of advertisements Mrs. Rayne answered personally, to no avail. 
The girl’s writing, and the mother’s delicate appearance, were 
hopelessly against them. And Mr. Godson grew more and more 
pressing, until at length he produced a five pound note, and in 
taking the acknowledgment declared that this loan was final. 

Mrs. Rayne cried herself to sleep, but Sybil lay thinking; and 
the eternal burden of her lament was, “Ob, why am I not a boy ?” 
Suddenly an idea occurred, so startling, so audacious, that for a 
moment her heart ceased to beat. She considered it in every 
way, and came to a fixed decision, before rousing her mother. 

“Mamma! mamma! if that place at Mr. Macfarlane’s is still 
open, I'll take it!” 

“What place?” Mrs. Rayne replied, sleepy but wretched. 

“Mr. Godson said that no parent would let his son go, if he 
inquired, and a first-class gardener would inquire, of course. 
Listen,mamma! I'll write this instant, and post the letter as soon 
as it’s daylight! If Mr. Macfarlane answers that he’s still 
unsuited, you shall buy me a boy’s suit of clothes, second-hand, 
and [ll go. There’s no need to show yourself in the matter. I'll 
get as much as I can, and the cripple may be as ill-tempered as 
he likes at the price. Don’t argue, dear! Leonard shan’t find 
you in the workhouse! Go to sleep now !” 

Heedless of shocked exclamations and entreaties, Sybil rose— 
a pretty slender figure in her night-gown,—lighted a candle, 
wrote, and lay obstinately silent until dawn. Then she dressed, 
posted her letter, and tried to get some sleep before breakfast 
time. 

Mrs. Rayne was typical of her class, a weak but stubborn slave 
to conventionality. She did not suppose for an instant that 
Sybil could not be trusted under any circumstances ; did not even 
fancy any dreadful incidents to arise. All such considerations 
were overlooked in the horrid idea of a girl dressing in boy’s 
clothes. Sybil was fourteen, small and undeveloped for her age ; 
but it would have distressed her mother hardly more had she 
been twenty years old, or, for that matter, tive. The mere 
proposal was enough. But Sybil resolutely declined to argue 
on this basis. In so far as she would regard the matter outside 
of its obvious necessity, she thought it excellent fun. Had 
Mrs. Rayne felt alarm about the consequences, this spirit should 
have reassured her. 

The weary round that day was a thousand times more anxious 
than ever, for on success depended, as she piteously repeated to 
herself, the “ saving ” of her child—saving from what fate, beyond 
the wear of jacket and trowsers for a short time, she could not 
have explained. Signs of distress and preoccupation do not 
recommend a housekeeper, and the poor woman was rejected 
more brusquely than usual. Her strength was spent when she 
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got back, to find Sybil’s resolve confirmed by meditation. Mrs. 
Rayne was physically unable to stand out. 

The evening post brought an answer. Mr. Macfarlane would 
be pleased to see “ Cyril Rayne’s ” mother and himself next day. 
The shops were not yet closed. Sybil bought a suit, and passec 
the night in fitting it herself; cut off her hair, and started by an 
early train for Holywood—a saucy, bright-eyed boy of twelve, 
very much prettier than the unformed girl of fourteen. When 
Mr. Macfarlane saw her, he showed surprise and disappoint- 
ment. “You are very young,” said he. “Where is your 
mother ?”’ 

“We've fallen into poverty, sir, and she cannot make up her 
mind to see you ; but I have her consent.” 

“Well; but what does a mere child like you know about 
orchids ?”’ 

The term offended Sybil’s dignity as a “grower. 

“Everything,” she replied, with a warm flush, “about such as 
I suppose. you have—sir.”’—the “sir” was ev idently an after 
thought. 

At this moment the door opened noisily, and in the slender 
youth who wheeled himself through she recognised her master. 
His features had a feminine delicacy, drawn and hollowed by 
pain; his eyes, very large, an expression of passionate sullenness. 

“This is Cyril Rayne, Jack. He says he knows everything 
about such orchids as we are likely to have.” 

“T should expect a brat with such a name to be conceited! 
We'll soon see! Come here, boy!” 

The chair seemed to move at his wish. It rolled swiftly down 
a long broad corridor, and stopped at a door which the cripple 

opened with an instrument. They entered a curious room. The 
walls were actually covered with pictures, arms, and costly 
ornaments of every sort, tables all round were piled with books ; 
but no other furniture broke the expanse of its floor, laid with 
encaustic tiling of a brilliant pattern. The magic chair had a 
course uninterrupted on that smooth surface, and ran in or out of 
the windows, open to the ground, which gave on a conservatory 
full of orchids. 

“ Now, boy! name a few of those things from here.” 

Sybil smiled contemptuously, and rattled off a dozen barbarous 
long names at a glance. 

' “By Jove!” Mr. Macfarlane interrupted ; “that’s enough I 
should think, if he’s right.” 

“T could teach a parrot to do as much! 
do you think of my collection ?” 

It was a pretty little show, but Sybil had been used to 
exhibitions much more interesting. “They are nicely arranged 
to look at, sir. 


“You could suggest improvements, I suppose ?’ 


Come inside! What 
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“The plants could. If this is your only house, I should think 
you ruin one half of them every year.’ 

“It strikes me, Jack, this boy knows quite enough for our 
purpose.” 

‘“H’m! What do you mean ?” 

‘“ All those species won't live together. You have to buy new 
plants each spring.” Jack gave her an evil glance. 

“And you could save me the money I pay Bull month by 
month ?” 

‘Every penny, I hope, sir, if you will give me only one new 
house.” 

‘““ Are you satisfied, Jack ?” 

He did not reply. 

“Subject to your mother’s consent—have you any reference 
for honesty ?” 

“We don’t care to let our friends know what we’ve come down 
to, sir.” 

‘“‘How confoundedly romantic!” Jack sneered. 

“Well, are you satisfied with the place, so far ?” 

“1 should like to know where I am to live, sir, and I want 
twenty-five shillings a week, and I must spend Sunday with my 
mother.” 

Macfarlane laughed good naturedly; he was a cheerful florid 
old man. “ Very well! Mrs. Serjeant will show you your room, 
and give you some dinner. Have you anything to say, Jack ?” 

. Oh, he’ll be useful! We must expect such a clever urchin to 
be bumptious ! 

“Then come along, Cyril. I will arrange for the village 
schoolmaster to give you two evenings a week, and I hope you'll 
do him credit. If your mother approves, come in to-morrow.” 

The housekeeper was an agreeable dame, the butler supercilious 
but not ill-disposed—with these two she was to board. Sybil 
made them laugh at dinner. Then she inspected her room, which 
was Very Cosy ; “and returned in high spirits. 

It is impossible for me to explain why the mother grew 
almost reconciled to this mad scheme when Sybil had taken the 
first step—and no convulsion of nature followed. The processes 
of thought in a woman utterly commonplace are very much more 
difficult to follow than in the cleverest of persons. But the fact 
was so. Mrs. Rayne drew up a formal consent without protest- 

ing, discussed the arrangements, bought such clothes as were 
needed, and dismissed Sy bil next day with a tearful blessing. 

Her master’s temper proved to be downright villainous; im- 
placable in its savagery. ‘The younger servants hated and dreaded 
him; if Macfarlane had not paid double wages none would have 
stopped. But Mrs. Serjeant and the butler remembered a 
different frame of mind, and, remembering it, they pointed out to 
Sybil that Mr. John was never malicious in act. He had not 
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been born a cripple. Some eight years since he snapped the 
great sinew of his knee, and before it joined thoroughly, snapped 
it again. The surgeons all advised amputation, but Jack utterly 
refused. The pain was terrible sometimes, always distressing ; 
and this, added to regret for his wasted youth and self-contempt 
for the weakness that could not endure an operation, maddened 
him. So the upper servants understood it. 

No one ever suspected, of course, that Cyril Rayne was other 
than he professed to be. But there is perhaps a magneticism in 
sex which unconsciously affects the young. After a short time 
Jack began to try, at least, to behave like a gentleman, even 
when vexed. Then his outbreaks became practically less violent, 
and some traces of a human interest in the boy appeared. 1 
attribute this change to instinct mostly, but at the same time he 
had just then a curious respite from suffering. The doctor shook 
his head very gravely when he heard this news, but Jack 
passionately declined an examination. It is not to be supposed, 
nevertheless, that his hateful temper grew mild. 

The schoolmaster came twice a week, and so long as he dealt 
with the rudiments Sybil profited greatly. But when the excel- 
lent Mr. Hodson had taught her to write and spell, to do “sums ” 
and all that, he found this pupil much too far advanced for his 
learning. Jack had made the same discovery long before, and he 
took her in hand ;—the girl’s evident impatience and distaste were 
not his least motives probably. So she passed every evening in 
his room. <A master so ill-qualified to teach a boy could not be 
readily found. He swore and sneered alternately, but Sybil made 
rapid progress all the same. And she grew to understand that 
Jack was wonderfully clever. Further more, that his abstract 
sympathies and enthusiasms were all noble. 

So twelve months passed, and Mrs. Rayne began to distress 
herself once more. Sybil also, though backw ard for her age in 
every way saving intelligence, began. to feel vaguely that these 
protests were not “all bosh.” As she put on her boy’s clothes 
every day, a consciousness grew upon her that it was not right. 
Things came to a crisis suddenly. 

An “East Indian house ” had been added to the conservatory, 
and Mr. Macfarlane’s visitors declared that such a healthy lot of 
orchids could not be matched in England. But Jack was always 
interfering, partly through ignorant enthusiasm, but more from a 
spiteful wish to disconcert his bumptious young gardener. The 
decisive quarrel arose over some Calanthes, which “Mr. Macfarlane 
had bought, among them a new variety which interested Sybil. 
When they showed the flower-spike, she duly put them aside to 
dry ; to Jack’s annoyance, since he found no authority for that 

proceeding in his books. Returning on Monday from the usual 


visit to her mother, Sybil found them in the hot-house, soaking 
with wet. 
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“They’re your plants, sir!” she cried,in anangry tone. “That's 
a comfort !” 

For the last few days Jack had been suffering more awfully 
than ever, in silence, as was his wont. He flared with passion. 

“Yes, and you're my servant,cub! What do you mean?” 

“You've ruined them for this year, sir, that’s all!” 

* !” Jack cried, firing himself as he went on. 
“What’s that to do with you?” 

“T don’t like to see Mr. Macfarlane’s money wasted— nothing 
more !”’ 

“You impertinent whelp ! ’’—and he struck her with his cane. 

Sybil’s tears started, but the look she threw was quite majestic 
with scorn. Then she left him, and an hour afterwards quitted 
the house. The master was away, and no one cared to tell Mr. 
Jack that his assistant had packed and gone. Before he or 
Mr. Macfarlane made up their minds what to do, Nature gave a 
last warning—a great surgeon came in haste, and declared that. 
the leg must be cut off instantly. 

Sybil returned to her mother for good ; they moved into fresh 
lodgings, and she resumed her sex. There was no immediate 
pressure for cash, since among Jack’s virtues or faults, generosity 
was conspicuous. And whilst they were discussing what employ- 
ment to seek next, Leonard walked in. Mrs, Rayne had kept the 
Society informed of her various addresses. 

He was bronzed and weather-beaten, improved in every way, 
with excellent testimonials of skill and conduct. But the members 
of the Commission had not agreed among themselves, and they 
put the blame on Leonard’s shoulders. A formal vote of thanks 
was granted, and there his public career ceased. With such 
credentials, however, and an agreeable address, the young man 
might hope for a first-rate situation. Meantime, he had plenty of 
money, paid off Mr. Godson, and sent Sybil to a boarding school. 
Within a few months Lord Fosdyke engaged him as head gardener. 
Mrs. Rayne kept his house, a pretty cottage in the grounds, and 
there Sybil spent her holidays. 

Three years she remained at school, her looks improving term 
by term, until Leonard declared that Lady Maud Fosdyke and his 
sister were the loveliest girls in the county ; when she came home 
to stop, the young lords speedily gave evidence that they shared 
this opinion. Fut the twelve months spent as a boy had given 
her a certain firmness and breadth of character, a practical way of 
regarding things, which checked demonstrations of romance. The 
earl, a shrewd man, was alarmed at first to see the beautiful girl 
his gardener had brought upon the premises; but he spoke to her 
with humorous frankness, and she replied in the same. tone. After 
this explanation no one enjoyed so thoroughly as he the quotations 
from Tennyson and other evidences of heart sickness which his 


boys displayed. 
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One day, when there were no visitors at the Hall, and the sons 
were absent, Sybil went with her mother to see Leonard’s orchids. 
She was in front when they entered the large conservatory, and 
at the same moment, from the opposite door, advanced Lord 
Fosdyke with a young man who walked stiffly, leaning on a 
crutch cane,—a very handsome young man, pale and looking 
delicate, though well grown, with large earnest eyes, and a slender 
moustache. Leonard followed. The stranger looked at Sybil 
with a startled gaze, and she, taken unawares, could not instantly 
glance aside. Puzzled recognition was dawning in Jack’s face, 
a flush was rising, when she bowed hastily to his lordship, and 
passed on. Her mother followed, unconscious of this meeting. 

“ Tm always happy to see you in my houses, Miss Rayne,” the 
earl called after them. ‘“ We know that you are your brother's 
best counsellor.” 

“ How astonishingly alike!” Jack cried. “I had a brother 
of Miss Rayne’s in my employment formerly.” 

“She has no brother besides me, sir,” said Leonard. 

“Oh, then some near relative! My boy was called Cyril 
Rayne.”’ 

“T don’t know him, sir.”’ 

“Curious! I don’t see the likeness so strong in you, but 
your sister is Cyril’s very image. He was the cleverest young 
orchidacean, too, that I ever met, though I’m afraid I didn’t do 
him justice at that time. The fact is, my lord, I was an awful 
being, a curse to myself and all around, until I found courage to 
have my leg off!” 

“So I’ve understood,” laughed the earl. “ Happily, we see no 
trace remaining of that stage of your existence.” 

“Cyril cut my service, and I’ve never been able to find him 
since. Will you inquire among your relations, Mr. Rayne ?”’ 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

They turned to the orchids, but this subject arose continuously. 
Leonard began to think it a curious coincidence that a mere boy 
of his name should be precociously clever in his own special branch. 
At dinner time he inquired. 

Sybil expected this, but no warning could have given the mild 
old lady courage to face her son’s questioning with composure. 
They were found out. Nemesis had overtaken them! To 
struggle was vain! Leonard saw at once that his mother knew 
something of this mysterious Cyril, though she denied it. To 
learn that secrets are kept from him is unpleasant for the head 
of a household, and this young man had more than a due sense, 
perhaps, of dignity. He did not imagine that Sybil was better 
informed than himself, for she played her part well. The first 
scene of the denoument. opened with a coolness between mother 
and son, to the tearful distress of the former. In vain Sybil 
pointed out that discovery was impossible—they had but to deny 
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all knowledge of the matter, even if Jack pressed it, which was 
unlikely. 

He, meantime, awaited Leonard’s report with an interest that 
perplexed himself; but not very difficult for an observer to 
understand. He had liked Cyril extremely even when raging 
and grumbling at him ; the blow was repented as soon as given, 
and every means had been tried to discover his boy. Had he 
turned up as a youth of eighteen, Jack would have been pleased ; 
but to come across his exact likeness in the shape of a lovely girl, 
roused feelings much more enthusiastic. That the two might be 
one could not possibly have occurred to his mind, but the old 
liking for Cyril, and the new admiration for Miss Rayne were 
inextricably mixed. 

Leonard had no particular cause to hide a suspicion that his 
mother knew more than she would tell, and mentioned it to Jack 
smiling but not humorously. After lunch the latter begged his 
host to accompany him on a visit to Mrs. Rayne. 

Sybil was trying to comfort the old lady when from the 
window she saw them approaching. Her first impulse was to 
make an excuse, but what would be the good ?—as well get it 
over. 

“ Let me present Mr. Macfarlane to you ladies,” the earl began. 
“He is very anxious to hear of a youth of your name, whose 
whereabouts he thinks you know. I should feel obliged if you 
can give him the information.”’ 

Poor Mrs. Rayne quavered out, “I can tell your lordship 
nothing about him.” 

“Qurs is not an uncommon name,” Sybil observed, quietly. 

“The voice also!—No, it is not very uncommon, but the 
extraordinary likeness you bear to Cyril, even in voice as I now 
perceive, leads me to think you must be very nearly related. I 
have no wish, as you may easily believe, to pry into family 
mysteries. Put me in the way to find Cyril, and be sure I shall 
ask no further.” 

“ Family mysteries, sir? We have none!” She hoped to re- 
pulse him by a show of temper, but Mrs. Rayne spoiled the effect. 

“No indeed, your lordship!” she said, quavering to a degree 
that contradicted her words. ‘ What mysteries can we have ?”’ 

The earl had been uninterested up to this, but he began to féel 
curious. 

“Why, frankly, Mrs. Rayne, you have led your son to suspect 
something of the kind, and I rather share his impression. But, 
as my young friend says, give him the boy’s address, and he will 
ask no questions.” 

The bewildered dame looked appealingly to her daughter—and 
burst into tears. : 

“]T beg your pardon most sincerely,” Jack cried; “and I ask 
no more.” 
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“There, there!” added the earl; “ don’t fret about it!” 

And they left. 

“The thing is clear enough to my mind,” he said. “That 
most respectable old woman has an ugly secret.” 

“T see! Yes, that may be the explanation.” 

“T do not feel called upon to notice slips of this kind when 
they’re long past; but I must give Maud a hint not to make 
such friends with Miss Rayne in future. Experience teaches 


that it is not wise to trust a girl whose mother has shown herself 
weak in principle.” 


“ But surely 


“Oh, I follow you! Miss Rayne is everything I could wish in 
a humble companion of my daughter—now ; but parents should 
look ahead.” 

By a process of instinctive reasoning those consequences which 
the earl drew upset his theory in Jack’s mind. It was shameful 
to suggest that the charming creature they had just seen could 
act unworthily ; and if so, reversing the principle adduced, “ Like 
mother, like daughter,” Mrs. Rayne must be innocent. Thus the 
explanation collapsed. But no other could he think of. 

Lady Maud had tea ready when they came in. 

“T am going on a little charitable mission before dinner, Mr. 
Macfarlane,” she said. “That does not tempt gentlemen, but | 
have another inducement to urge. Escort me, and you shall see 
the prettiest girl in the neighbourhood.” 

“T am quite sure of that.” 

“Oh, I mean the sister of our head gardener.” 

“Jack has made her acquaintance. I don’t wish you to grow 
too intimate there, my love. Let Miss Rayne go by herself this 
evening.” 

“Why, papa? She’s as good and as clever as lovely, and so 
quaint !”—The footman interrupted her with a note. “Oh, well, 
for this evening,” Maud continued, “your cruel whims don't 
signify! Miss Rayne can’t go.” 

She laid aside the letter, open, and Jack read, upside down, 
but unmistakable as he thought :— 


9) 





“Yours respectfully, 
CyRIL RAYNE.” 


Sheer amazement kept him dumb until his presence of mind 
came back. To secure that note became an absorbing pre- 
occupation. 

Lady Maud rose presently to dress for her walk; the earl 
turned his back a moment ;—he snatched the prize. But to 
examine it just then was impossible. 

Jack accompanied the young lady, attended by a footman with 
a hamper, and made himself as agreeable as he could; but Maud 
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protested that the absence of “the prettiest girl in the neighbour- 


hood ”’ quite crushed his spirits. 
When he found himself alone, a glance at the writing sufficed. 
“ Cyril’s it is!”’ he muttered vehemently, so convinced that he 
did not even read the lines; but, as Maud had done, threw the 
sheet upon his dressing table; and again the signature came 
uppermost :— 
“Yours respectfully, 


SYBIL RAYNE.”’ 


Jack started. “This is witchcraft!’’ murmured he, and sat 
down to think it over. 

The face, the voice, the writing, were Cyril’s,—he remembered 
them too well to admit the possibility of error,—and they all 
belonged to Sybil! Even such coincidences,’ however, would 
hardly lead a practical person to the extravagant fancy of 
identifying the one with the other—a boy with a girl. But the 
accidental misreading of the signature flashed an idea upon Jack’s 
brain which reasoning would not have suggested. When he 
rung for his man, he had not only decided that Sybil was Cyril, 
but also had made up his mind to marry her, if by any means 
she could be won. In the morning he ran down to Addington, 
found the consent to her son’s engagement which Mrs. Rayne 
had drawn out, and came back for dinner. 

Without apprising the earl, Jack called next day at the cottage 
and asked for Sybil. She received him, joyful that the visit was 
not to her mother. 

“T think I have found the boy I was in search of,” he began. 

Her heart stood still, but beyond a sudden flush she showed no 
discomfiture. “I am glad to hear it.” 

“And I am very glad to hear of your satisfaction, Cyril—I 
should say, Miss Rayne! ” 

The blow was crushing, because so unlooked for. Sybil glared 
speechlessly, like a beautiful creature trapped. 

“T am quite sure,” he went on, “ that your motive in disguising 
yourself was right and good. I treated you shamefully, but . 

“You must be crazy, Mr. Macfarlane !” 

‘““Mrs. Rayne has not your courage. She will not deny this 
paper.” Heshowed the agreement. “The masquerade is finished 

now, and I trust, Heaven helping me, that it will have a happy 
end. I ask you to be my wife, Sybil!” 

“Never! You—you—who struck me!” 

“JY remember that too painfully, and it will urge me to make 
amends, to show how changed I am! _ It will never be forgotten 
ey I live! But remember also what pain maddened me 
then——” 

“ Because you had not courage to bear an operation! ” 
“ Tt was not want of courage. When the time came, I refused 
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chloroform. You were the only being ! loved in that agony, 
except my father, and you are the only woman I can love now, 
when I am strong and healthful.” 

“Do what will, or what you can in your malice, Mr. Macfarlane ! 
I refuse ! ” 

The maid entered. “ His lordship,” said she. 

“JT have come,” the earl began, smiling with ungracious 
courtesy, “to hear the important business which keeps my guest 
so long in conversation with my gardener’s sister.” 

“Tt is easily told, my lord. I have asked Miss Rayne to be 
my wife.” 

“Bless my soul!—but, Mr. Macfarlane, I do not keep an 
asylum !—you seem to be harmless in a general way, but there's 
no telling! I would rather you put yourself in charge of a 
registered practitioner.” 

“J will send for my baggage, my lord!” 

“H’m! Perhaps you can throw light on the matter, Miss 
Rayne ?”’ 

‘Tt seems to me that your lordship has found the explanation.” 

He looked from one to the other shrewdly. “I don’t actually 
observe the signs of madness ! Come, Jack, tell me all about it!’ 
The earl sat down. 

A man of his rank has great advantages in a situation like 
this. No one who respects himself can abruptly refuse to listen, 
or to answer, much less can he leave the room, when a dignified 
peer shows a kindly interest in his doings. But Jack and 
Sybil kept silence. 

“Well! Have you found the boy, Jack ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, unwillingly. 

“ And Miss Rayne knows him ? ” 

‘“‘T did know him, my lord.” 

“Then why not say.so, Miss Rayne? Why did you give your 
brother and Macfarlane and myself to understand that you were 
ignorant ?—I am saying, madam,” he continued to the ‘old lady 
who came in, “that your ‘daughter acted very wrongly in conveying 
a falsehood to us, but the blame rests with you. Thus sin 
descends upon the guiltless children.” 

“T assure you,’ Jack interrupted, “that your notion is utterly 
incorrect.” 

“Then show me how! I shall be pleased to recant.” 

“ What does your lordship suspect ?” cried Mrs. Rayne, tearful, 
but roused to indignation by the hint. 

“T learn,” he said, rising, “ that there is a boy who passes 

under your name, so like your daughter in every way, that 
persons who see her take it for oranted he is a child of yours. 
The existence of that boy you have denied—until Macfarlane 
proved it, as I gather. And I drew the natural conclusion.” 
Heedless of Jack’s remonstrances, the earl withdrew. 
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“Oh Sybil, what shall we do? Mr. Macfarlane, you know the 
truth? Oh, I’m glad of that now! But if we tell, Leonard will 
be so angry—and we shall be so disgraced—I shall not dare to 
show my face again! What shall we do?” 

“There is an escape, Mrs. Rayne! I have asked Sybil to 
marry me.” 

The old woman moppeil her eyes vigorously, for the purpose 
of staring. | 

“She refuses,” Jack continued. 

“Qh, no, sir! She cannot be so foolish and ungrateful! You 
won’t refuse and break my heart, Sybil, will you ?” 

She was very pale; her dark eyes burned with anger and 
contempt. 

“No! I donot refuse, if this man will take a bride who scorns 
and hates him.” 

“T will not take such a bride, but I ask, I demand, an 
opportunity to change her hatred into love. You shall leave 
this house, Mrs. Rayne. [ will find you a home where I can 
see c 

Leonard entered. 

“ Tell your brother all, Sybil, and I will wait his decision.” 





Some months afterwards, they were seated very close, whisper- 
ing as lovers do in the tremor and delight of their first confidence. 


S 


Said Jack,— 
‘Did you really hate and scorn me then ?” 
“ Bitterly !” 
“Oh, Sybil!” 
“ Almost as much as I hate you now, dear, dear Jack! Don’t 
believe a girl when she’s angry.” 
FREDERICK BOYLE. 






























































COWBOYS AND BUFFALO BILL. 





WHEN Colonel the Hon. William F. Cody, better known as 
Buffalo Bill, was asked a short time since as to his opinions 
regarding cowboys, he waxed almost indignant because of the 
ignorance of the average Englishman concerning those “unique 
specimens of humanity,’ as he characterised them. But it is 
hardly to be expected that English people, or indeed any of the 
“ offsprings of an effete civilisation” (again to quote the redoubt- 
able ex-scout) in this antiquated Eastern world, should have a 
very high opinion of a class of men of whom they seldom hear, 
except when their deeds of violence and their wild debaucheries 
are chronicled in the newspapers of their own country, and are 
telegraphed to the newspapers of this hemisphere. Said Colonel 
Cody, “The cowboy is not a blackguard ; nay more, rer is in nine 
cases out of ten better than his fellows. He has certain attributes 
that commend him to creation. He is manly, generous, and brave. 
He is not merely a creature of impulse, but uses the gifts given him 
by his Maker with a discretion which might be copied by more of us. 
I speak after years of study, resulting in a conviction which nothing 
can shake.” Now, without in any way desiring to shake Buffalo 
Bill’s sincere conviction, it is only fair to the Eastern public to 
say that the principal information they possess concerning the 
cowboys of Western America has been of a kind calculated to 
throw considerable doubt upon his statements. 

Whenever any mention has been made in English newspapers 
of these “ heroes of the prairie,” it has invariably been culled from 
the newspapers published in the United States, and has, therefore, 
been relied upon as correct. A drunken frolic in Denver city, or 
in Kansas city, or in Colorado city, or in Austin, Texas, ending in 
bloodshed with sudden and violent death to more than two or 
three people,-—these are the usual reports, and always the belli- 
gerent and irritating parties have been “ cowboys.” A train on its 

way, by Omaha and. Utah, to San Francisco, stopped and boarded, 
the passengers frightened ‘and occasionally robbed or maltreated, 
and always by “ cowboys.” A small frontier town nocturnally 
visited, its inhabitants awakened in affright and made the victims 
of practical jokes in the way of exhibitions of marvellous skill 
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with revolvers, and always by “cowboys.” These and similar 
reports are the only stories which have hitherto reached Europe 
delineative of the character and customs of the men of whom 
Colonel Cody speaks so highly. How, then, is it at all within the 
bounds of reason to suppose that the “offspring of an effete 
civilisation ” could think other than that the title of “ cowboy ”’ 
was next door to synonymous with “bandit” or “highwayman” ? 

There are, however, proverbs innumerable which advise man- 
kind not to put absolute reliance upon rumour, and that in every 
flock of white sheep there are some black ones. It remains for 
English readers to believe for the future that the stories of cow- 
boys which reach them from the other side of the Atlantic are but 
rumours, and rumours relating only to the exceptional black 
sheep in the cowboy flock. But it is also open to remark that 
the thirty or more fine-looking specimens of humanity brought 
over to Kensington by Colonel Cody, and exhibited as samples of 
the genus he so highly extols, are exceptions to the rule as white 
sheep out of a black flock. Buffalo Bill and his troupe have been 
exhibiting nearly all over the United States for now many years. 
His company has had time and opportunity in plenty to achieve 
some of the polish which is part and parcel of the “ effete civilisa- 
tion” he refers to so contemptuously: And besides, to be honest, 
in a conversation held a short time since by the writer of this 
article with a non-commissioned officer of the Life Guards, the 
statement was made that at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, at 
the many military exhibitions held there during past years, 
nearly all of the tricks and equestrian performances done b 
Buffalo Bill and. his troupe were regular items in the entertain- 
ment. English people have long been accustomed to recognise in 
the people of the Western continent a race of renowned showmen ; 
how are they to know that Buffalo Bill is not a Cowboy Barnum, 
with a troupe of clever professional actors, acrobats, and eques- 
trians ? 

The writer is perfectly aware that, in making this question a 
suggestion, he lays himself open to a charge of scepticism which 
almost amounts to inhospitality ; but it appears to him to be one 
which would arise very naturally in the mind of any English 
person who is capable of propounding an argument, or of wishing 
for definite information upon any given subject. <A country 
whose showmen have produced woolly horses and petrified men 
whose politicians scruple not to bid for popular favour by backing 
theories which they hold in detestation when applied to their own 
individual case, whose merchants have put upon the market 
wooden nutmegs, sawdust hams, chemically manufactured eggs 
and oysters, is surely capable also of sending over to England 
circus cowboys and side-show Indians, with concocted “records” 
and trained horses. And, moreover, no Englishman should be 
held uncharitable for asking that the incredulity natural to an 
VOL, XVII. 4 
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“ offspring of an effete civilisation’ should receive abundant and 
positive dissolution. 

Without possessing the same intimate knowledge boasted by 
Colonel Cody, without having devoted quite so long a period to 
the study as he has given it, a residence of several years in the 
United States, large part of which was spent in the western 
regions, enables the present writer to make a few practical 
observations about a race of men whose deeds have rendered them 
renowned throughout the world. The simplest-minded English 
farm-hand can hardly, at the present day, be under the impression 
that the “ cows” tended by the “cowboys ” of Western America 
are the same soft-eyed, meek creatures we are accustcmed to think 
of by that name, and that at milking time they all turn their 
quiet faces homewards with mildly melodious “ moos,’ asking to 
be relieved of their lactiferous burden. Driven out in vast herds 
into the boundless prairies to find their own pasturage, the cattle 
which are the charge of the “cowboys” are but little less wild 
and fierce than their congener, the buffalo, that is native to the 
country. The cowboy’s duty is to keep the herd together, to 
fetch in stragglers, to drive the herd to its pasturage, to fetch it 
back to the ranch, to catch each animal at “marking time,” to 
spend his days and nights in the open, in constant watchfulness 
over the safety of his charges, whose enemies are innumerable, 
and in unremitting vigilance concerning his own individual 
safety. There are wild animals, there are desperate thieves, 
even at this day there are inimical Indians; and besides these 
constant objects of suspicion, the cowboy has to provide himself 
with food and sustenance during his prolonged absence from the 
haunts of civilisation. His existence is one of never- -ending circum- 
spection ; he is exposed to constant dangers, and he is out in all 
weathers. He takes the rough with the smooth, and gets very 
little of the latter. Ever lastingly on horseback, and that 
generally on the back of absolutely unbroken horses, he is an 
expert of the most adroit kind in catching, training, and riding 
the wild mustangs and bronchos of the prairies. Having hardly 
any other toy except their revolver, it becomes a plaything in 
their hands, in the use of which it is hardly possible that any 
human beings can excel them. For many months at a time they 
are exiles from all social restraint, completely dependent upon 
their own resources for life, health, and amusement, and all their 
surroundings are replete with the wildest kind of adv enture ; it is 
hardly unnatural that these men eventually develop into rebels 
against the restraints of civilisation. So rare are their visits to 
cities and city usages, that they kick against the pricks that would 
hold in check the ebullition of their spirits. Then, again, the 
inhabitants of the frontier cities are themselves not the most 
refined people in the world. They are principally recently 
arrived immigrants, or pioneer settlers. They rejoice in the free, 
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happy-go-lucky natures of the cowboys, and, regardless of the fact 
that many months of abstention is not calculated to strengthen 
the brain against the insidious effects of intoxicants, show ‘them 
more spirituous hospitality than they are able to stand. Then 

“when the whisky is in” the curb is gripped between teeth, and 
the cowboys prove themselves as expert at “ bucking” as do the 
bronchos they love to subdue, with this difference—that they 
always throw their riders. 

Cowboys as a class, however, merit all the encomiums showered 
on them by Buffalo Bill. There is hardly one who would descend 
to a mean action with malice aforethought, and they hold it a 
sacred duty to relieve the earth of the burden of any who would. 
They are not a highly remunerated class, but any one of them 
would give his last cent in aid of the suffering, without ever 
inquiring into the cause. Some one suffers; it is a man’s duty to 
relieve it if possible. That is the cowboy’s style of argument. 
The cowboy is hardy, brave to rashness, generous to excess, 
utterly incapable of meanness ; and these virtues constitute him a 
hero wherever he is known, and fully atone for his vices, extra- 
vagances, and eccentricities. 

Among people living in the frontier towns in the western states, 
the stories of the deeds of cowboys are innumerable, and they 
mostly tend to show their bravery and their nobility in glowing 
colours. That was a cowboy who, when on the road home from a 
“marking” with his chum, found they were pursued by wolves. 
They had barely time to ride into a small shed at the foot of a 
hill which was used for a cattle refuge, when the wolves were 
upon them. And then the cowboy saw that there was a hole in 
the door, large enough to admit a couple of the fierce beasts that 
were thirsting for their blood. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
fired his pistol at the head already thrust ‘through the opening, 
and then down on to his knees and blocked the broken panel with 
his chest, holding it there until the wolves, tired of waiting, sought 
other victims! That was a cowboy who miraculously saved the 
life of a little child that was playing on the prairie near its 
father’s ranch just as the great herd of cattle was being driven 
headlong and péle-méle into the stockyard. She, pretty innocent, 
all ignorant of the terrible death that seemed imminent to the 
terrified mother who stood watching the on-coming herd, was 
quietly picking prairie-flowers, and holding them out delightedly, 
trying to entice her mother to join her. Suddenly a cowboy 
perceived her danger; never heeding the possibility of his own 
destruction, he gave a wild whoop, and, at racehorse speed, headed 
off the herd, just stooping in his saddle as he passed the child, to 
lift her up in his arms and carry her to her mother, who stood in 

a stupor of fear watching the great herd trampling and roaring 
over the very spot where her dar ling had a moment before been 
playing. 
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Such stories might be multiplied to thousands, but these are 
enough (even if space admitted of more, which it does not) to 
show that after all Colonel Cody’s praise was not altogether 
undeserved ; that the race of men-he admires so much, and of 
which he himself is no mean example, are indeed a race worthy to 
be studied, and possessing attributes which make them worthy 
recipients of approval and honour—when in their own proper 
element and surroundings. Whether the same should be accorded 
them for their inability to conform to the rules of civilisation 
when they enter its confines, is another question which Buffalo 
B.11 does not raise. 


HAL FALOAF. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES.* 





Tue University of Oxford is perhaps the oldest which retains the 
energy of youth and the spirit of improvement. The University 
of Paris, even more ancient and at one time more famous, had 
been declining for ages before it finally vanished in the French 
Revolution. The Universities of Naples and Salamanca had been 
fully organised at a time when the University of Oxford was still 
in a great degree unformed. But Salamanca and Naples are no 
longer counted among the chief schools of Christendom. Oxford, 
the contemporary and peer of those once celebrated academies, 
remains the contemporary and peer of their successors,—of Berlin 
and Harvard. She has preserved, not only her place and func- 
tion, but much, very much of her old usages and traditions. 
The changes effected within our own generation have, in one 
respect, brought Oxford nearer to her primitive type. By enlarg- 
ing the power and resources of the University, as distinct from 
the colleges, they have made it easier for us to comprehend that 
period of academic history in which the colleges were few and 
small, and the bulk of the students were such as we should now 
describe by the term “ unattached.’”” We may perhaps live to 
see a time in which the colleges will be little more than 
authorised lodging-houses for the reception of students. Or we 
may yet find that these institutions, deeply rooted in English 
tastes and habits, possess a life as enduring as that of their 
parent stock. No past vicissitudes have broken, we may hope 
that no future vicissitudes will break, that long-drawn continuity 
of Oxford, which impresses the foreign visitor even more than it 
impresses her own children. For that continuity needs not to be 
laboriously traced through obscure records. It has manifested 
itself in a city of palaces and churches, ranging in their dates of 
construction from the time of the Plantagenets to the time of 
Queen Victoria. To have lived for some years among these 
superb monuments is in itself a liberal education. Whilst these 


* “A History of the University of Oxford, from the Earliest Times to the Year 
1530. By H. C. Maxwett Lyre, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 1886, 

“A History of the University of Oxford.” By the Hon. G. C. Broprick, D.C.L. 
** Epochs of Church History,” Series. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1886. 
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remain, the Oxford of past ages is almost as near and as real as 
the Oxford of to-day. 

The genuine antiquity of the University of Oxford needs not to 
be tricked out with fable. Yet fable has done its best. Few 
have heard of the story which tells how certain Greek philoso- 
phers, who followed Brute the Trojan to this island, established 
the first schools at Oxford. But the story of the founding of the 
University by Alfred, although scarcely better supported by 
evidence, is familiar to many, and may be believed by some. In 
his history of the University Mr. Maxwell Lyte observes that 
the very name of Oxford does not occur in authentic records 
until the time of Edward the Elder. To Edward he ascribes the 
erection of that huge circular mound which catches the eye of 
every stranger coming from the Great Western Railway station. 
But even in the time of Edward the Elder, or of his Saxon and 
Danish successors, Oxford was not known as a resort of learned 
men. Not until the reigns of Henry J. and Stephen do we hear 
of distinguished teachers or of a concourse of students at Oxford. 
Under Henry I., Robert Pullus lectured at Oxford upon theology ; 
and under Stephen, Vacarius lectured upon the civil law. Both 
gained distinction, although Pullus was rewarded with the 
applause of the Church, whilst Vacarius incurred the displeasure 
of the king. Somewhat later in the century Giraldus Cambren- 
sis read his Topography of Ireland before the University, and 
feasted the doctors of the faculties, the scholars, the burgesses, 
and the poor. Oxford had already become the theatre of 
metaphysical debate. It is clear, therefore, that by the middle 
of the tweifth century there existed at Oxford a school giving 
the highest instruction, and such a school constitutes a true 
university. 

The name of university has everywhere, but particularly in 
England, gathered associations which may hinder us from rightly 
conceiving of universities as they existed in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Universities had not then developed an 
elaborate mechanism. They were little more than companies of 
learned men. At the time of their foundation theological ideas 
were too straitened and too powerful to allow of any large concep- 
tion of universal knowledge as an end in itself; and knowledge, 
except in one or two departments, was not abundant enough to 
supply the matter of a liberal culture. Yet the growing spirit of 
curiosity and freedom demanded the establishment of schools at 
once more advanced in their teaching and less ecclesiastical in their 
constitution than the monastic or cathedral schools which had 
sufficed for the needs of the dark ages. These schools had given 
instruction in “arts,” that is to say, in all branches of general learn- 
ing then recognised. The earliest universities seem to have added 
to the ordinary course in arts a special teaching intended to fit men 
for one or other of the learned professions. ‘They were under the 
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control of the secular clergy, and were unfriendly to the monks. 
At first mere assemblies of men wko wanted to learn and teach, 
they had to find a suitable organisation, and seem to have found 
it in the craft guilds. In the craft guilds the apprentices learnt 
under the eye of masters who had themselves been apprentices ; 
and the apprentice who wished to become a master had to serve 
a fixed time and to obtain from the guild recognition of his 
worthiness. In the distinction between apprentices and masters 
may perhaps be found the germ of the system of graduation. 
A degree, we must remember, was originally a licence to teach. 

At the close of the twelfth century the University of Oxford 
was one of the greatest of the many guilds of scholars which 
were then appearing all over Western Europe. It had the rudi- 
ments of faculties, and it gave degrees. But it had no written 
charter ; it probably had no written statutes. It had no buildings, 
no endowments, no regular revenue of any kind. It had no pro- 
fessors, no examinations, no colleges. There were masters who 
lectured wherever they could find room to any persons who would 
listen to them, and lived partly upon their private means and 
partly upon the fees of their scholars. There were scholars who 
lodged in the citizens’ houses, were subject to no effectual disci- 
pline, and were bound together only by their privileges as clerks 
and their comradeship as young men. The numbers, both of 
scholars and of masters, were considerable. We are told that at 
one time in the following century there were thirty thousand 
students at Oxford. This estimate is totally incredible, even if 
it be understood to comprise all the servants, tradesmen, and 
other dependent. persons, who, without being scholars, were under 
the protection of the University. The entire circuit of the walls 
of Oxford was less than’two miles ; there must always have been 
open spaces within, and there were no large suburbs without. 
The houses were not very high. It is impossible that thirty 
thousand sojourners could have been crowded into a city whose 
normal population did not approach ten thousand. But there 
are reasons for believing that in the reign of John the students 
may have been as numerous as they are now. 

In constitution the University of Oxford, like the other 
medieval universities, was thoroughly republican. Every master 
or doctor was a member of the governing body. The assemblies, 
known as Congregation and Convocation, consisting, the one of 
masters and doctors engaged in carrying on the work of the 
schools, the other of all masters and doctors whatsoever, are 
practically as old as the University. The highest dignitary, the 
chancellor, was elected by a board upon which the five faculties 
were represented. Any resident graduate was eligible; but a 
doctor of theology or of canon law was commonly chosen. The 
chancellor held office for two years, but might be deposed at any 
time if guilty of grave misconduct. He had authority, not only 
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over graduates and undergraduates, but also over the tradesmen 
of the city, the servants of members of the University, and all 
loose or disorderly persons. As the University was a body of 
clerks, and its habitation was within the diocese of Lincoln, the 
bishop of Lincoln exercised a supervision over its affairs, and con- 
firmed its choice of a chancellor. Originally the bishop had him- 
self appointed the chancellor, and for a long time the chancellor 
was regarded as his representative in Oxford. But the University, 
as it increased in power and self-confidence, began to chafe against 
episcopal control. When the bishop of Lincoln refused in the 
year 1350 to confirm the election of William de Palmorva, the 
University applied to the archbishop of Canterbury to grant con- 
firmation in his stead. A few years later Pope Urban V. issued 
a bull which freed the University from the necessity of obtaining 
any confirmation at all. 

The proctors were, next to the chancellor, the most important 
officers of the University, and then as now were charged with the 
daty of maintaining discipline. The manner of their appointment 
was remarkable. In medizval Oxford conflicts of men from the 
south with men from the north, of Welshmen with Englishmen, 
and of Irishmen with both, were frequent, and so severe as some- 
times to call for the interference of the highest authorities in 
Church and State. It was felt by all that the proctors ought to 
be men of assured impartiality. They were elected once a year 
by two boards, nominated, the one by the senior southern master 
of arts, the other by the senior northern master of arts. At 
Bologna the consiliarii, and at Paris the proctors, were similarly 
chosen by the several nations forming part of the university. 

However torn by internal dissensions, the University was always 
prompt to unite against the city. The clerks dwelt intermingled 
with the burgesses, and had constant dealings with them. But as 
the clerk belonged to one community, and the burgess to another, 
quarrels easily arose between the two corporations which exer- 
cised jurisdiction within the same walls, and these quarrels led to 
bloody encounters between the citizens and the scholars. Such 
town and gown riots were common in other universities. A con- 
flict between the students and townsmen of Paris in the year 

1229 led to a great secession from that University, and helped to 
recruit the rising schools of Oxford. But Oxford had already 
experienced similar calamities. In the year 1208 a young woman 
was foully murdered in Oxford, it was said by a student. The 
supposed culprit fled, but the townsmen seized two innocent 
clerks and hanged them in his stead. This violence occasioned 
a pitched battle, in which the gownsmen were put to the rout. 
King John, who had no reason to love clerks, refused redress to 
the ‘University. But the University had two infallible means of 
taking vengeance. It might remove from Oxford, to the lasting 
loss of the tow nsmen, who found their best customers in members 
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of the University. It might appeal to the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, always prompt to magnify their own jurisdiction. The 
University took its measures accordingly, the scholars departed, 
and Oxford was laid under an interdict. Some years later John 
made submission to the see of Rome, and a papal legate appeared 
in England. Then the clerks returned, and the interdict was 
removed ; but not before the townsmen had been heavily amerced, 
and had done penance for their fault. Town and gown riots, to 
which the combatants were summoned by the stroke of the bell, 
and in which deadly weapons were used with effect, continued to 
be frequent down to the close of the Middle Ages. Like the riot 
of a.p. 1208, they generally resulted in the defeat of the clerks 
and the punishment of their conquerors. So late as the reign of 
George IV., the magistrates of the city were obliged to attend an 
annual service in St. Mary’s Church, held in commemoration of 
the riot on St. Scholastica’s day in the year 1354. But this idle 
form of humiliation was less galling than the loss of important 
municipal rights sacrificed to the independence of the University. 

The social and intellectual life of the University at this period 
were such as we now have some difficulty in understanding. In 
respect of social life the University has undergone two momentous 
changes peculiar to itself, beside those changes in which it has 
shared with the whole nation. The one change is in the classes 
from which students are chiefly drawn ; the other is in the esta- 
blishment of the college system. 

For three centuries after the Reformation the students of 
Oxford were mostly members of the upper classes. Students of 
almost every class are now to be found at Oxford, and society 
is democratic in feeling, whilst it is gentlemanly in tone. But 
in the Middle Ages the rich and the noble were only just 
beginning to resort to the universities. The poor had been there 
from the first. This fact has led many to suppose that in the 


_ Middle Ages the value of popular education was fully understood. 


In truth, it was little valued either by the multitude or by states- 
men. The explanation of the crowd of poor students at the 
University is to be found in the immense numbers, the power, 
privileges, and dignity of the priesthood. The priesthood de- 
manded a steady supply of recruits who had received a liberal 
education. Christian sentiment regarded the humble and the 
poor as perfectly suitable for the performance of sacred rites. 
The noble and the wealthy were in some degree repelled by 
the ascetic duties of the priest, and by the prospect of having 
to compete upon equal terms with men so much inferior to 
them in station. Under these circumstances, the clergy, whether 
secular or regular, came mostly from those classes which found 
in the religious life their only opportunity of a career, and the 
endowments so often granted for the support of poor scholars 
were designed to maintain a succession of worthy candidates for 
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holy orders. The pious founder meant to do good, not so much 
by educating the masses as by educating the clergy. 

As the bulk of the students were poor, luxury and even refine- 
ment were beyond their reach. ‘Their lodgings were miserable. 
Extreme crowding, a total lack of drainage, a terrible deficiency 
of warmth, light, and air were general in medieval Oxford. 
Many students lived in halls; but the halls of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries were under no supervision, and gave 
no guarantee of good management. The student’s life was too 
often dull and vicious, as well as uncomfortable. Undergraduates 
had few opportunities of manly exercise or of artistic enjoyment, 
and expended much youthful vivacity in low broils and loose 
amours. No doubt the university life of that time could show 
advantages to set against its evils. It was a school, not of 
delicate enjoyment, but of rough stoicism. When the pride of 
life was less, the pride of learning was perhaps greater. The 
scholar may have thought more of his gown when it was his 
only distinguishing badge. The losses of progress are not the 
less real because the gains exceed them. 

The other change which has transformed the social life of the 
University is the establishment of the college system. In its first 
stage the University of Oxford was a single homogeneous body, 
somewhat resembling the Scotch or German universities at the 
present day. It afterwards developed into a federation of small 
and closely-knit societies. Although the college system, in its 
utmost elaboration, is peculiar to England, colleges have existed 
in many foreign universities. The colleges of Paris were more 
numerous than those of Oxford, and one of them, the College of 
the Sorbonne, has linked its name with the history of France and 
of Christendom. The organisation of the colleges in the English 
universities may have been suggested by the precedent of the 
monasteries. In and around Oxford especially the religious 
houses were many and highly considered. The Priory of 
St. Frideswide was of a date previous to the Norman Conquest ; 
the Abbey of Osney was older than the University ; and new 
establishments were multiplied by the piety of successive genera- 
tions. Many of the inmates were members of the University. In 
the security, order, and decency of their lives they might well be 
objects of envy to ‘their neglected and friendless fellow-students. 
But the prime business of every monk was to work out his own 
salvation, and he was concerned with study only in so far as it 
subserved this momentous purpose. It was a natural idea to 
found, for the promotion of learning, societies like those which had 
been founded for the promotion of piety. Like the members of 
a monastery the members of a college had a common property, 
a common home, common aims and rules of life. The founder of 
a college, like the founder of a religious order, regulated in detail 
the dress, diet, occupations, and deportment of the members, and 
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imposed upon them special duties of prayer and almangiring, He 
expected that the greater part of them would eventually pass into 
the service of the Church. But he did not expect them to become 
monks or friars. Walter de Merton actually forbade his scholars 
to take vows. As study rather than devotion was to be the 
business of college life, college life was freer than monastic 
life, and gave ampler scope for the development of the individual. 
The rise of the colleges, like the conflict between the University 
and the religious orders which will be noticed hereafter, was one 
of many signs that Jearning had ceased to be merely ecclesiastical. 

University College claims to be the oldest in Oxford, and Balliol 
College is almost as ancient ; but Merton College, as organised 
by the statutes of a.v. 1274, was the first to become important. 
Exeter, Oriel, and Queen’s Colleges were founded at short 
intervals in the former half of the fourteenth century. These 
early Oxford colleges were very different from the colleges with 
which we are familiar. Only persons on the foundation, that is, 
fellows and scholars, were members of the college. Rooms in 
a college were occasionally let to students who were not upon the 
foundation ; but this was merely an expedient for raising money. 
The scholar and the fellow differed from each other simply as 
undergraduate and graduate members. In the ordinary course 
of things the scholar became a fellow when he had satisfied 
certain conditions of residence, study, and graduation. Teaching 
was not the principal function of a college as such. It was less 
a high school than a learned society. It was poor, as we measure 
poverty. Its building, although superior to those of the old- 
fashioned hall, were neither so commodious nor so beautiful as 
they afterwards became. 

The first six colleges cannot have contained more than a small 
proportion of the students attending the University. But the 
character of their members and the power which they wielded 
as well organised corporations at once gave them weight and 
influence. From the first an extremely large proportion of vice- 
chancellors and proctors were chosen out of the various colleges. 
The colleges were always increasing in number and in wealth. 
New College, the most splendid foundation of its kind which had 
yet been seen in England, was founded in the reign of Richard II. 
Lincoln, All Souls’, and Magdalen Colleges were added in the 
Lancastrian period. The foundation of Corpus Christi and of 
Brasenose raised to a total of twelve the medieval colleges which 
have endured down to our own time. The decisive recognition 
of the college system was obtained in A.D. 1420, and renewed in 
A.D. 1432. By statutes enacted in those years it was provided that 
every student must live in some hall or college, under a discreet 
principal approved by the University. In consequence of these 
Statutes the “unattached’’ students disappeared, and did not 
return until quite recently. The halls were unable to compete 
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with the colleges which began to admit members not upon the 
foundation. Once there had been eighty halls in Oxford. Some 
were absorbed into new colleges, others simply ceased to exist, 
and at the time of the Reformation those which remained were 
of little consequence. Then ensued a signal change in the social 
life of the University. The college system suited the English 
preference for a small circle of intimates and distaste for pro- 
miscuous sociability. Inmates of the same college resembled 
a family in the narrow limits and regular routine of their lives. 
They improved probably in morals, certainly i in manners. They 
became more civilised in their ways, and more peaceable in their 
temper. 

Even the social life of a university is less important than 
its intellectual life. It is by the vigour of its intellectual life 
that a university must in the last resort be judged. Tried by 
this test the magnificent Oxford of later days might sometimes 
have been found wanting ; but the Oxford of the thirteenth 
century would have been entitled to a foremost placé. Before the 
invention of printing the importance of universities was much 
greater than it is now. For the prosecution of learned research 
three things are indispensable,—an assured competence, abundance 
of good books, and the genial sympathy of fellow-labourers. The 
first was hard for the scholar to secure in a poor and turbulent 
society. The second was only to be had in a few favoured places : 
in monasteries, cathedrals, and universities. The last was practi- 
cally to be found in the universities alone. ‘There only could be 
found anything approaching to the literary profession or the culti- 
vated society of later ages. There only were hundreds of eager and 
able men gathered together to read, to listen, to argue, to lecture. 
There only the fountain of ideas was for ever flowing. There 
only the mind could be incessantly stimulated and satisfied. The 
university man was the only true scholar, just as the knight was 
the only true warrior, and the monk the only true Christian. 
The members of the universities regarded themselves as the 
nobility of intelligence, and asserted their rank with a resolute 
pride. 

The diminished influence of universities in modern times may be 
measured by comparing the parts which the University of Oxford 
played in the scholastic movement and in the movement of the 
Renaissance respectively. The impulse which England derived 
from Italy at the time of the Renaissance was not 80 strongly 
felt at Oxford as in some other quarters. Although some of 
our earliest Greek scholars taught there, they aroused quite as 
much hostility as enthusiasm. The literature of the English 
Renaissance centres in the capital, not in the universities. ~ But 
the scholastic philosophy, as soon as it was introduced into this 
country, established its stronghold in Oxford. It left a deep 
impress upon the methods of education followed there. It owed 
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to the University of Oxford some of its most famous text writers. 
At the time when scholasticism culminated, at the close of the 
thirteenth century, the University of Oxford, as an intellectual 
power, was little inferior to the University of Paris, and the 
authority attaching to the utterances of the University of Paris 
was such as we now can scarcely realise. Nor should we infer 
from the connection subsisting between the fortunes of these 
universities and of scholasticism that they were centres of dark- 
ness and bigotry. Scholasticism was a systematic attempt to 
make the universe intelligible, and, as such, was the precursor 
of every critical effort of later times. The license taken by 
scholastic disputants may be judged from an anecdote given by 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte. 

The first warden of the Franciscan Friary at Oxford built a 
school for his brethren, and engaged secular masters to teach 
them. One day, on entering the school, he found the students 
engaged in a controversy respecting the existence of God. “Woe 
is “me,” he cried. ‘ Simple friars enter heaven, whilst learned 
friars are disputing whether there be a God at all.” So long as 
heresy or scepticism was veiled in the technical terminology of an 
obstruse system, it had some chance of escaping discovery and 
punishment. If the formal conclusion were orthodox, the most 
heterodox arguments might safely be advanced in the course of 
a discussion. 

The universities upheld against the religious orders a more 
liberal conception of learning. The difference was exempli- 
fied in a tedious controversy which the University of Oxford 
maintained against the Franciscans and Dominicans. Not many 
years after their foundation, both those orders acquired houses in 
Oxford, and were represented among the scholars of the Uni- 
versity. The Franciscans, in particular, could boast of Adam 
Marsh and Roger Bacon. Theology was the peculiar study of 
the orders, and ‘they sought to obtain degrees in theology without 
first taking that degree in arts which the University made an 
indispensable preliminary. In the year 1253 the Franciscans 
brought the debate to an issue by putting forward a certain 
Brother Thomas, of York, who had not graduated in arts, to 
claim his degree i in theology. As he was well qualified in every 
other respect, the University allowed his claim, but expressly 
enacted that this favour should not be construed as a precedent. 
Sixty years later the Dominicans renewed the struggle. The 
ecclesiastical authorities in England decided in favour of them and 
against the University, but they obtained from Pope John XXII. 
a bull which ratified their claims. Nevertheless the practical 
victory remained with the University. A degree in arts is still 
indispensable to every Oxford man who wishes to take a degree 
in any of the other faculties. 

The fifteenth century witnessed a decline, both in the number 
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and in the intellectual energy, of the Oxford scholars. The 
foreign and civil wars which then distracted England might in 
part explain this depression of the University. It is said that the 
Statutes of Provisors, which were designed to protect against 
papal presentations the benefices in the gift of English patrons, 
proved unfavourable to clerks who had learning but no influence. 
The pope, when he consented to prefer an Englishman, was 
usually determined in his choice by the reputation of ability. 
The English patron was often swayed by less relevant considera- 
tions. Moreover, the intellectual ferment of scholasticism had 
subsided, and the intellectual ferment of the Renaissance had 
not yet begun. At the universities there was less freedom of 
thought than formerly. The heresy of the Lollards had awakened 
the suspicious jealousy of the Church, and after the Lollards had 
been rooted out of Oxford, care was taken that they should have 
no successors. Yet this period of suspended life was not wholly 
unfruitful. The University was ever acquiring new privileges 

and new endowments. The famous Divinity School, one of the 
finest specimens of perpendicular architecture, was built in the 
reign of Henry VI. Over it a new library was built to receive 
the noble collection of books presented by his uncle, Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester. New colleges were built, and the college 
system was consolidated. Finally, at the close of the century, 
there appeared in Oxford the first group of English humanists. 

Grocyn, Linacre, Colet, and More were the heralds of a revolution 
in thought more memorable than the revolution which is asso- 
ciated with the names of Duns Scotus and William of Ockham. 
Such is the endless movement of human affairs. The season of 
dulness and torpor is but a pause before the upbursting of a fresh 
luxuriant life, which has its own allotted term to spring, to 
flourish, to pine, and to decay. 

F. C. MONTAGUE, 




















































VON MOLTKE: A CHARACTER STUDY. 





Ir is not enough to say that the renowned warrior, whose name 
heads our article, is one of the most remarkable men of the age: 
he is more than this, he moves our interest through more than 
mere eminence, mere dimension. Great physical men; successful 
generals; ministers who have stood at the helm of their state 
successiv ely several times; whose influence may have been great ; 
who may have made a deep and enduring’mark on their age; are 
nevertheless by no means necessarily extraordinary personalities. 
They are often ordinary men on a large scale, men whose natures 
are only differentiated from those ‘of their followers by mere 
proportion ; they are wanting in the specific element ; they differ 
from their fellows rather in quantity than in quality. Bismarck 
is a much more strongly differentiated character than Gladstone ; 
Charles XII. of Sweden than Wellington; Gregory VII. than 
any of that line of able popes that succeeded and followed hin ; 
St. Louis, and Louis XI. than Henri le Grand. Now “ Vater 
Moltke” (as the German soldiers call him) is a man not merely 
differentiated from his associates by dimension ; he is in a measure 
sui genevis—unique. He is also a representative man, and in his 
own path an epoch maker. 

The head of the German army is less talked about than any 
other man of equal prominence living; and has seemed to most 
people an individual not to be isolated from his rather colourless 
history, and the institution which he represents. To describe 
the German army, and its performances, was to describe its chief ; 
but his personality is really interesting and characteristic. 

As a general Von Moltke is essentially three things; a scientific 
man, a commander-in-chief of a vast army, and a strategist. I 
take it, that distinguished military men mostly fall under two 
heads, -viz., great strategists, and great battle-field tacticians :— 
men who are essentially commanders-in-chief, and essentially 
executive officers; men whose powers lie in planning extensive 
systems of operations, and men whose powers lie in executing 
them in detail. Some commanders have realized.both ideals. 
Napoleon and Cvresar were equally great as strategists, and 
executive officers. Frederick the Great was brilliant on the 
»vattle-field, but not a great strategist. Stonewall Jackson was, 
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according to Lee, the finest executive officer God ever made, but 
he was not formed for the chief command. Von Moltke is the 
converse of this: he is essentially the commander-in-chief. The 
“Red Prince” was the great man on the field of battle. But it 
is not from the exclusive point of view of the military critic that 
I would here view Moltke, but rather as a student of man. 

The constitution of his military mind differs widely from 
Napoleon’s, and the difference is partly that between the Teuton and 
the Celt (for the French emperor, though Latin by blood, became 
Celtic in spirit). Napoleon was as completely unfitted for Moltke’s 
military conditions as Moltke for Napoleon’s. With Napoleon 
war was an art; with the German a science. The former inspired 
great performances by his personal influence ; he originated most 
of his own campaigns, and electrified hosts with his impulse :—he 
was something of a military conjurer. 

Napoleon’s “end was really military and not political; Moltke 
is strictly an agent: war with him is “an extension of politics.” 
Napoleon’s failure was partly due to his making politics an ex- 
tension of war ;—the statesman following the conqueror. Moltke 
exercises little personal influence over ‘his men. The patriotic 
idea, control, duty, obedience, education, move the chief, and 
move hismen. The elements of Napoleon’s nature were a love 
of power for its own sake—a love of power stimulated by the 
abilities to wield it; his master passion, a desire to “make a 
noise,” to use his own expression, and last and least, his love of 
the result for its own sake, which the ambitionist, with that 
fundamental seriousness of soul which Carlyle called “ heroism,” 
undoubtedly possessed. Now, with Moltke the master impulse 
of Napoleon is the least of all—I mean the desire for applause; and 
with his grand Teutonic seriousness, the devout desire to produce 
historic results for their own sake, largely sways his heart. In a 
word, he is a patriot. After the Bohemian campaign, again and 
again he gives utterance to his profound satisfaction at having, by 
the aid of God’s omnipotence, been able to accomplish such great 
things, not only for the Fatherland, but for the world. Hespeaks 
of that triumph as “an -event, the importance of which it is 
impossible now to fathom.” But not a word about glory; such 
a word would not fit Moltke’s mouth. “It is to be hoped that it 
will bring a blessed future to Germany,” he continues, “and to 
the coming generations ;” and with unique meekness,—for modesty 
is one of the most striking, and notorious features of his character, 
—he turns away from all applause, and attributes all success 
to God. 

The second element of Moltke’s military ambition is a desire 
for power derived from his deep sense of qualification ; for 
ability is always the strongest incentive to its own exercise. 
But the desire for power in one who feels himself born to be a 
world mover is not to be confounded with vulgar promotionism. 
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Moltke is not one of those who enter the army “as a means to 
distinction.” He is undoubtedly a lover of war, but rather of the 
science than the art; and his militarism is not to be confounded 
with a love of strife, which is quite foreign to his nature. It 
was necessary that he should love his profession. No man can 
ever devote himself with lifelong zeal to any calling, so as 
to perform great intellectual results, from a mere sense of duty. 
Enthusiasm is needful. 

The great strategist represents in its highest development the 
modern military mind. His intellect is scientific, cold, mechanical. 
He was remarkable as a youth for his great powers of sustained 
thought. Imagination, though not absent, isinabeyance. For all 
great scientific, even mechanical achievements a certain amount 
of imagination is necessary. He is constituted to be the soul of 
a machine. His genius, which is constructive and not creative, 
is a faculty for mechanical combination, for scientifically manipu- 
lating military forces ; combining, dividing, concentrating, launch- 
ing them in new combinations, re-arranging them, and hurling 
them again so as to thwart, paralyse, and decimate, systems of 
opposing forces, according to far-reaching, elaborate schemes. 
Yet his method is not rigid or bizarre; his plans are not laid 
down according to mere theory, as were those of the strategist 
of the Russian army in Turkey,—in consequence of which defeat 
was heaped upon defeat. Moltke’s plans are simple and general, 
essentially vital, flexible, adaptable, giving perfectly free scope for 
modification. Everything is taken into account; everything 
calculated for; all is contrived with perfect tact of circumstance, 
with regard to all contingencies, all situations, with a foresight 
that has appeared wellnigh prophetic. Again and again during 
the last war he divined the enemy’s plans, and counteracted them. 

Von Moltke is not only the embodiment of the modern military 
system; he is thoroughly Teutonic, especially in one of its car- 
dinal qualities—method. He is incarnate Method. The man 
who hurled the German legions to victory upon victory was a 
pensive scholar and mathematician sitting in the gloom of his 
study, away from the haunts of men, with a deep intuition of the 
coming storm, developing his fatal plans in secrecy and silence, 
fighting beforehand the battles, and delivering the blows of the 
future like an embodied fate. When the crisis came, the taciturn 
student, the philosophic mind proved to be the soul of the vast 
machine which so smoothly and swiftly decimated the armament 
of Napoleon, pursuing a carefully thought-out path to victory 
and Paris. Who would have thought that such grand results 
could have been excogitated within the bare walls of a study 
in Berlin! How many weeks of unwearied labour had he 
employed in studying every main and by-road:! Nothing was 
too small, nothing was unimportant. Every appropriate camping 
place, and every furlong of the enemy’s country were better known 
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to him than to the foe. He first in imagination placed himself 
at the head of a French army, and made his own plans accord- 
ingly. 

As an illustration of Moltke’s cold method :—Before the last 
great war, a number of generals, heralds of the war storm, entered 
peaceful France at the head of imaginary armies, and made 
scientific observations with a view to invasion. The unprece- 
dented military prevision of the commander, which that 
tremendous struggle evidenced over and over again, is well 
known. Moltke has devoted a great part of his life to military 
geography, and the grand staff are constantly concentrating their 
attention upon various theatres of war, likely and unlikely; 
studying the military institutions of all countries; and they are 
mentally engaged in every European struggle in which Germany 
is not taking a part, watching the strategy as connoisseurs, and 
noting the merits of the various commanders. 

The German army, of which Moltke is the head master, is a 
wonderfully developed school of military tuition, such as has 
never been conceived before, and exists nowhere else in the same 
elaborate perfection. He has projected his owa mind through it, 
till, as far as possible, its executive are a repetition of Moltke ; and, 
as the German army is the paradigm of all others, its commander 
has also done much to bring to perfection the fighting machines 
which menace him. He did not create the military system which 
he dominates—Frederick, Stein, and Von Roon may be said to 
have done that; neither have the modern German tactics evolved 
under his influence alone. The “Red Prince” was a leading light 
in their development, and originated the principle of giving 
subordinate commanders more liberty 

The intellectual qualities which have made Moltke what he is, 
are :—remarkable powers of mental concentration and sustained 
mathematical thought; an exceedingly powerful memory, together 
with a highly developed topographical sense; and a powerful 
inventive faculty. Add to these infinite patience (a quality 
Napoleon was deficient in), Teutonic thoroughness and rigour, 
with an acute capacity for details ; powers combined in an intelli- 
gence which is cold, clear, methodical, analytic, precise. But the 
head is not the man, and Moltke’s heart is, I believe, as great as 
his head ; but he does not wear it on his sleeve, it is encased in 
marble. His nature is eminently self-contained. His centre of 
gravity is within himself; he is a keeper of his own soul. He 
is unimpassioned, imperturbable, self-governed, though really 
sensitive. He is a grand type of the German seriousness and 
unswerving, unrelinquishing devotedness and zeal. One reads 
the whole man in that commanding, hard-lined Teutonic face. It 
expresses a spirit, stoical, with a stern American Indian chief 
sense of dignity, and austere, with deeply planted instincts for 
discipline and control, and severely exacting in these matters. 
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One reads also loftiness and magnanimity, with a constant 
melancholy, which is expressed most visibly in the blue eyes (to 
those who have been in his presence). Deliberate, unimpetuous, 
and inflexible, the commander in chief of the German army 
presents to the outer world a hard, marble exterior, but possesses 
a deeply affectionate heart, and remarkably simple and unassuming 
nature. He is pre-eminently a domestic man, and has never ceased 
to mourn over the death of her who brightened so many years of 
his middle life. His wife (who was his niece) lived to see her 
husband's first great triumph at Sadowa, but died soon after, when 
his nephew, then a lieutenant, became his companion. There is 
nothing more unique and beautiful than his exclamation after his 
first great triumph at Koniggratz, when proud Austria lay 
humiliated and biting the dust at his feet. “A vanquished com- 
mander! Oh,if outsiders had but the faintest notion of what that 
may mean! The Austrian headquarters on the night of 
Koniggratz! I cannot bear to think of it! A general, too, so 
deserving, so brave, so cautious!” A conqueror who cannot bear 
to think of his vanquished foe! In one of the hospitals during 
the last war, the aged chief was seen to kneel down by the bed- 
side of a dying soldier, and murmur, “ Mein Kind”—* My son.” 
So different in every respect from Napoleon: he is in comparison 
with that personage an instance of the different form pride 
takes in different individuals. Moltke’s is as great as the former's ; 
but in him it is true dignity, that pride which holds the soul 
above all meanness, gives it a lofty outlook upon the world, and 
impels the individual to play the high part; while the French 
emperor's pride. was aggressive imperiousness and vulgar auto- 
theism, which never lifted him above the pettiest actions. All 
Moltke’s utterances mark a lofty moral and mental level; and I 
may add that, although the chief of the German army is officially, 
and outside his intimate circle, very taciturn, he is a most effective 
speaker. His official speeches are authoritative in tone, laconic, 
clear-cut, incisive. The greatest weight of matter put into the 
fewest possible words. They resemble a machine in which the 
utmost power is gained by the utmost simplicity. 

As an epoch maker in war, Von Moltke is the originator of the 
method of crushing armaments by several corps marching 
separately and striking together. In the war of 1866 he marched 
nine corps through the enemy’s country, and concentrated them 
about Sadowa, forming a concentric attack. 

He is a strong Conservative, but not of the order of Lord Salis- 
bury (and neither is Bismarck, for the matter of that). His is not 
the conservatism of social prejudice, and exclusiveness, but is a 
sentiment derived from his constitutional military tendencies, in 
which the old state of things is associated with order and control. 
He never speaks of Liberals in the same contemptuous tone as 
does the English Tory chief: Moltke has no contemptuousness in 
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his nature: his tendency is invariably to speak handsomely of 
people, judging by his letters and other utterances. 

I have now concluded my remarks upon this remarkable man; 
but I cannot forbear adding that it is my conviction that the 
aged chieftain, who may be seen walking in the park at Berlin 
with pensive brow, or waving to the sentries to dispense with 
the customary salute in his case, is one of the grandest figures in 


modern history, perhaps as Geibel said, “ Greater than Alexander 
or Ceesar,” and— 


“Take him for all in all 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


JOHN SYLVESTER. 














































DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 
BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE OLD DOCTOR AND HIS REMEDIES. 


In the early days of credulity and superstition the popular mind 
was prepared to receive as a remedy anything of a mysterious 
character. The clerical professors of medicine were mainly re- 
sponsible for this state of things. Ignorant themselves of any 
medical science, they had taught the popular mind to believe in 
the medicinal virtues of relics; and the man who could put faith 
in the remedial virtues of a fragment of bone, the saintly 
authenticity of which was usually more than doubtful, was 
prepared of course to believe in any absurdity, however grotesque. 
It was a necessary consequence of the descent of medicine from 
these clerical practitioners, and from still more ancient and much 
more venerable authorities that it should come into the hands of 
the doctors, tainted to some extent with superstition. If the 
physician laughed, as no doubt he did laugh, at the credulity of 
the vulgar, his remedies nevertheless appealed in no small degree 
to the imagination, and sometimes to the superstition, of his 
patient ; and the reason of this was, that medicine at that time 
was a matter of theory rather than a practical and useful 
science. If he did not exactly believe in the medical properties 
of amulets, he winked at their use, because he found that they 
worked benefit by appealing to the imagination and the faith of 
the wearer. That the physician himself was credulous and 
superstitious is proved by the fact that, so late as the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, we find him placing to the credit 
of his absurd “sympathetic ” ointment the cure which was really 
due to the unassisted operations of nature. The old physician, 
it must be remembered, was an astrologer ; and the superstition 
of a man who could pin his faith to “astrology ” was capable, we 
may well believe, of covering a considerable area of ground. 

The leaven of credulity and superstition had “leavened the 
whole mass. When learned judges were condemning poor old 
men and women to death by burning for casting a spell upon the 
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cattle, the crops, or the children of their neighbours,* what may 
we expect of the general multitude? The popular mind abso- 
lutely revelled in preposterous absurdities, and this credulity 
was not confined, be it observed, to the ignorant vulgar. A ring 
made of the hinge of a coffin was credited with the power of 
relieving cramps, which also received solace when a rusty old 
sword was hung up by the patient’s bed-side. Nails driven into 
an oak tree were not a cure, but a preventative against toothache. 
A halter which had served to hang a criminal withal, when bound 
round the temples was found an infallible remedy for headache. 
A still more efficacious remedy was found, of course, in the 
“moss” growing on a human skull, which moss was dried and 
pulverised, and then taken by way of cephalic snuff. <A dead 
man’s hand could dispel tumours of the glands by stroking the 
parts nine times; but the hand of a man who had been cut down 
from the gallows-tree was, we need not say, a remedy infinitely 
more efficacious. Some of these remedies still exist among the 
superstitious poor of the provinces, although the formula, of 
course, is not now strictly adhered to, the game being emphatically 
“hardly worth the candle.” To cure warts, for instance, the best 
thing was to steal a piece of beef from the butcher, with which 
the warts were to be rubbed, after which it was to be interred in 
any filth, and as the process of decomposition went on the warts 
would wither and disappear. 

The chips of a gallows on which several persons had been 
hanged, when worn in a bag round the neck, was pronounced an 
infallible cure for the ague. The nightmare, supposed, of course, 
to be caused by supernatural agency, was banished by means of 
a stone with a hole in it being suspended at the head of the 
sufferer’s bed. This last remedy went by the name of a “hag- 
stone,’ because it prevented the witches, who of course wrought 
the mischief, from sitting on the patient’s stomach. Its effect 
upon these mischievous old crones was singularly deterrent. The 
poor old creatures who could not have sat a horse the moment he 
began to walk, were credited with riding these animals over the 
moorland at headlong speed in the dead of night, when better 
disposed and less frisky people were wrapped in slumber. A 
“‘hag-stone” tied to the key of the stable door at once put a stop 
to these heathenish vagaries. 

Some of these remedies were undoubtedly effectual, for the 
simple reason that they appealed directly to the superstition and 
the imagination of the ignorant and credulous, and what the 


* On the 4th of April, 1593, the three Samuels of Warboys were condemned by 
Mr. Justice Fenner at Huntingdon for bewitching, with the aid of nine familiars (one 
of whom was called Pluck), the children of Mr. Trockmorton. They were executed, 
and their goods escheated to Sir Thomas Cromwell as Lord of the Manor. An annual 
lecture was founded on the subject of witcheraft, to be preached in the presence of the 


corporation of Huntingdon every Lady-day, by a Doctor or Bachelor of Divinity of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 
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imagination is capable of doing in the alteration and cure of 
disease, we all know by reference to the so-called “modern 
miracles,’ which are being performed at this very time at 
Lourdes ; to the great edification of the faithful the absurdity of 
which “miracles” we shall expose in a later chapter. If the 
imagination is capable, as we know it is, of simulating or 
assuming the form of disease in a highly nervous temperament, 
it is capable in a great degree, if not of counteracting and 
repelling it, of mitigating and diminishing some of its virulence. 
This fact was known alike to the wise old physician and to the 
old empiric, and each made use of his knowledge always to the 
advantage of himself, and not unfrequently to the great ad- 
vantage of his patient. 

Dr. Napper (time of Charles I.), who probably received his 
certificate to practice from the office of the Archbishop, in ac- 
cordance with a privilege which, as we shall afterwards see, 
continued to be exercised far into the last century, cured the 
“falling sickness” (ve. epilepsy) by means of what he called 
“constellated rings.” A girl, afflicted with this dire disease, 
applied to him for relief, and received a “constellated ring,” 
which she wore in accardance with his directions, and perfectly 
recovered. Her parerts unwisely told some of the narrow- 
minded Puritan divines of the fact, who said, with unusuall 


elongated visages, that tie cure was due to the agency of Satan, 
and advised them to throw the accursed ring away. “God,” they 
said, “ would withhold Hs blessing, so long as the maid wore so 


devilish a token.” The rng accordingly was thrown into a well ; 


and the girl, deprived of ier safeguard, her imagination, as might 
have been expected, began to work mischievously, and she 
became epileptic as befor. The parents at last had the well 
cleaned out, the ring was rcovered and worn again by the girl, 
whereupon the fits again lt her. A year or two afterwards the 
stupid Puritans, who deened it nothing less than satanical to 
humour the imagination, arl thus assist the beneficent operations 
of Nature, found it out, anl gave the parents no rest or peace 
till they had again throvn the ring away. The fits soon 
returned with such violencethat the simpletons were forced once 
more to apply.to the doctc, stupidly relating the whole story, 
and humbly invoking his asistance. If they had said they had 
lost the ring, Napper would probably have helped them; but as 
it was, he firmly refused to © anything for them. “Those,” he 
said, taking up the parab) of the pharisaical Puritans, who 
looked askant at him and his useful buffoonery, “Those who 
despise God’s mercies are acapable or unworthy of enjoying 
them ;” and so, between the istute doctor, the ignorant parents, 
and their prejudiced and mschievous advisers, the unfortunate 
patient came to grief. We txe the case on the authority of the 
celebrated William Lilly, the‘ Sidrophel” of Hudibras, the con- 
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temporary and friend of Napper; and there is no doubt whatever 
as to its authenticity, which is more than may be said for the 
so-called “ miracles” at Lourdes. 

The power of the imagination in the alleviation and cure of 
disease is proved by the thousands and thousands of persons who 
resorted to the Stuarts to be cured of the scrofula by the 
imposition of the royal hand, the particulars of which we have 
of course no intention of reproducing here. Probably in the 
vast majority of cases the patients who were brought by their 
parents and friends to these popular levées, were not afflicted 
with scrofula, or indeed any serious mischief. The Hon. Daines 
Barrington, in his “ Observations on the More Ancient Statutes,” 
tells us of an old man, a witness in a cause, who stated that when 
Queen Anne was at Oxford she had touched him for the “ Evil” 
whilst a child. Barrington asked him, when he had concluded 
his examination in chief, whether he meant to tell them seriously 
that he was really cured. The old man answered, “with a 
significant smile,” that he believed he had never “had a com- 
plaint that deserved to be considered the Evil, but that his 
parents were poor, and had no objectior to the bit of gold” 
which was often given away on these occasions. ‘This will 
account, in some measure at least, for the great resort of patients, 
and the miraculous cures which were suyposed to, and sometimes 
even did follow. That such cures, whm they really happened, 
were oftentimes only temporary, there isevidence to show,—a fact 
which goes to prove (as in the case of Dr. Napper’s maid) that, 
when the effect of the imagination had passed away, the 
mischief, if serious, was liable to returt. 

An amusing illustration, true or mtrue, of the power of the 
imagination to which we have alludec will be found in Aubrey’s 
“Miscellanies.” The incident occured immediately after the 
Restoration. One Avise Evans, being afflicted with a Bardolphian 
or “fungous nose,” had an impresson that it was revealed 
to him, that the king’s hand woul effect a perfect cure. So 


- strongly was he impressed with this onviction, that the first time 


Charles I]. made his appearance i: St. James’s Park, Evans, 
who had been long awaiting, and had secured an advanta- 
geous position, seized the king’s had; kissed and rubbed his 
preposterous snout with it, which naturally enough astonished 
and “disturbed the king;” but, aswe are told, really cured the 
fungous and unsightly protuberancewhich Avise Evans had been 
accustomed to term his “nose.” Vhether the “fungus” ceased 
thenceforth to trouble the poor mn is an interesting question 
which we are unable to answer eitler yea or nay. 

“Kings and Kings sones,” says od Andrew Borde in his quaint 
English, “and other noble men, hth ben eximious [eminent] 
physicians,’ which we should constue into the modern rendering, 
that they were the most successfu quacks of their time. The 
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populace, apparently impressed with that “Divinity” which 
“doth hedge a king,” credited the royal hand with virtues which 
he was enabled to transfer to anything which he consecrated or 
dedicated to remedial purposes. Rheumatic affections—numb- 
ness—incipient paralysis, were all known to our forefathers 
under the general term of “cramp ;’’ and for these affections the 
“cramp ring,” which received its virtues directly from the hands 
of the sovereign, was considered a most potent remedy. The 
mode in which the rings received their healing virtues is 
described in “An Ancient Book of Ceremonial of the Kings of 
England,” in MS., quoted by Bishop Percy, in his “ Northumber- 
land Household Book.” * The ceremony seems usually to have 
been performed on Good Friday, or some other day set apart for 
devotional purposes. The king, we are told, would come to his 
chapel, “or closet,” with his lords, without any sword being borne 
before him, as was usual in other public ceremonies, and there he 
waited until the bishop and the dean had “ brought in the cruci- 
fixe out of the vestrie, and laide it upon the cushion before the 
high Altar.” It was then the duty of “the usher to lay a carpett 
for the Kinge to creepe to the crosse upon, and that done” a form 
was “sett upon the carpett before the crucifix, and a cushion laid 
upon it [the carpet] for the Kinge to kneele upon. And the master 
of the Jewell House” was to stand ready “ with the crampe rings 
in a Basin of Silver,’ while the clerk of the closet also waited 
“with the Booke concerninge the hallowinge of the Crampe 
rings,” the almoner at the same time kneeling “on the right 
hand of the Kinge holdinge the sayd booke. When that is done, 
the Kinge shall rise and goe to the Altar, wheare a gentleman 
usher shall be redie with a cushion for the King to kneele upon. 
And then the greatest Lords that shall be ther to take the Basin 
with the rings and beare them after the Kinge to offer.” No 
wonder that, after such a solemn piece of mummery, the rings 
were considered in those credulous days infallible against the 
insidious approaches of disease. 

Learned or unlearned, wise or unwise, lettered or unlettered, 
the minds of men were all more or less warped with a credulity 
which, to our matter-of-fact vision, appears (with some injustice, 
perhaps) nothing less than preposterous. Lord Chancellor Hatton, 
writing to Sir Thomas Smith during the prevalence of an alarm- 
ing epidemic, makes “ bold to recommend his most humble duty 
to our dear Mistress [Queen Elizabeth] by this letter and ring, 
which hath the virtue to expel infectious airs,” and trusts that, 
“when the virtue is known, it shall not be refused for its [small 
intrinsic | value.” The learned Robert Burton tells us, that when 
Spending his vacation at his father’s house at Lindley, in Leices- 
tershire, he for the first time “ observed an amulet of a spider in 
a nutshell lapped in silk, so applied [carried about her] by my 

* Ed. 1827, p. 436. 
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mother; whom, although I knew to have excellent skill in 
chirurgery, sore eyes, aches, etc., and such experimental medi- 
cines, as all the country where she dwelt can witness, to have 
done many famous and good cures upon divers poor folks, that 
were otherwise destitute of help; yet, among all other experi- 
ments, this, methought, was most absurd and ridiculous. I could 
see no warrant for it. Quid aranea cum febre? For what 
antipathy ? Till at length, rambling amongst authors (as often I 
do), I found this very medicine in Dioscorides, approved by 
Matthiolus, repeated by Alderovandus, cap. “ De Aranea,” lib. “ De 
Insectis.” I began to have a better opinion of it, and to give more 
credit to amulets, when I saw it im some parties answer to expe- 
rience.’ The singular thing is, that Burton’s strong common- 
sense is unable to recognise the power of faith in matters of this 
kind, and places his trust in the virtues of this preposterous 
amulet, simply because those virtues were proclaimed by learned 
dry-as-dust authorities. The author of the “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly * drew, however, the line somewhere; he put no faith, for 
instance, “in words, characters, spells, and ‘ charms.” which were 
commonly worn in some envelope or covering, and which, he tells 
us, can do no “ good at all, but out of a strong conceit, as Pomponius 
proves, or the devil’s policy, who is the first founder and teacher 
of them.” Pomponius, notwithstanding our unsophisticated minds, 
can see small difference between the virtues of a spider “ lapped 
in silk” and an amulet which enclosed some word or sentence 
of mystic import. Appealing, as each did, to the faith of the 
wearer, one seems as likely to effect as much good as the other, 
provided always the wearer was ignorant of Pomponius and 
Dioscorides. 

The spider enclosed in his silken shroud had received the 
sanction of divers ancient medical authorities. Among the so- 
called antidotes or remedies which were handed down to the old 
physicians by their still more ancient predecessors, it seems to us 
fitting that we should mention in this place the unicorn’s horn, 
an accepted antidote against poison. The ancient naturalists 
taught that the fabulous animal which took the place of, and did 
duty for, the rhinoceros of later days was itself perfectly conscious 
of the sanitary virtues which resided in its nasal protuberance, 
and would dip its horn in the water to purify and sweeten it ere 
it would drink. In one of those marvellous compositions of the 
days of “good Queen Bess,’ in which the writer was wont to 
draw largely upon his own imagination and the credulity of his 
readers, Captain Webb relates how, after having taken service 
with the King of France, and been promoted to some position 
therein, he incurred the envy and ill-will of the native soldiery. 
“ But shortly,” he tells us, “aftey my first arrivall in Fraunce, I 
was hated by some lewd gunners; who, envying that I should 

have the title to be master gunner in Fraunce, practised against 
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me, and gave me poyson in drinke that night, which thinge, 
when the King understood, he gave order to the Governor of 
Deepe that his ‘Phisitien should presently see unto me, who gave 
me speedely unworne’s horne to drinke, and there by God and the 
King’s great goodnesse, | was again restored to my former health.” 

Its enormous price rendered the common use of this absurd 
remedial agent impossible. Thomas Decker speaks (in 1609) of 
“the unicorn, whose horn is worth half a city”; and Andrea 
Racci, a Florentine physician, relates that it had been sould by the 
apothecaries of Florence for as much as £24 sterling the ownce. 
Ambrose Paré, however, exposed the cheating practices of these 
quack-salving vendors. Nevertheless, the virtues of the unicorn’s 
horn found favour with the physicians of the seventeenth century. 
Dr. Hodges admits that he administered it to some of his plague 
patients in the hope that it would prove an antidote against the 
pestilential poison, but the result, he acknowledges, was anything 
but satisfactory. He puts more faith in “troches of vipers” or 
“volatile salt of vipers,” and, above all, in “ troches made of the 
flesh of a rattlesnake,” which had been sent over to him by a 
friend in New England. 

We are tempted to give a few fragments of old medical prac- 
tice, warranted to effect complete and perfect cures. 

The following “ excellent cure for the gout” is recommended 
in Nicholas Culpepper’s “Fragmenta Aurea,” 1659*: “Take a 
young puppy, all one colowr, if you can get such a one, and cut 
him in two pieces through the back ali ive, and lay one side hot 
to the grieved place, the i inner side I mean.” “ The roots of hen- 
bane, being stamped and warmed and applied to the place,” was 
also a cure for gout, both in the feet and in the knees. The 
reason is obvious. Henbane-is “an herb of Jupiter, whose sign 
is Sagitarius and Pisces,” and, therefore, “rules the knees and 
feet ;” ergo, henbane cured the gout in the great toe. It may be 
useful to the gouty reader to know this. 

The same learned authority prescribes the following remedy 
for “squinancy,” which we call in these days quinsey: “Take 
a silk thread [dipped] in the blood of a mouse, and let the 
party swallow it down that is troubled with the squinancy, 
pain, or swelling, in the throat, and it will cure him.” For 
toothache the learned apothecary- physician recommends the 
martyr to apply “a little spirit of vitriol” to his pained tooth 
by means of lint “ tyed to the top of a bodkin or wire.” This, he 
assures us, will work a perfect cure. “ But be sure,” he cautions 

us, “you take not the oyl of vitriol instead of spirit, for rf you 
do, you will make foul work.” 


* Culpepper describes himself as a “late student in physic and astrology.” He 
was born 18th October, 1616, and died 10th January, 1653-4, his end being hastened, 
it is said, by excessive smoking. He was one of the apothecaries described in a 
former chapter, 
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For swellings he advises a literary swinish remedy. “ Mark,” 
he says, “ where a swine rubs himself, then cut off a piece of the 
wood, and rub any swoln place with it, and it will help it; [but] 
with this proviso, that where the hog rubs his head, it helps the 
swellings of the head, and where the neck, those of the neck, ete. 
If you cannot apply a part of the thing the hog rubbed against 
to the grieved place you must [on the principle of Mahomet and 
the mountain, accommodate yourself to circumstances, and] apply 
the grieved place to that.” 

To know the duration, and above all, the ultimate issue of a 
sickness, is a gift which many a modern physician might envy. 
Culpepper arrived at a solution of the difficulty, which appears to 
have been satisfactory to himself, if it is not as entirely satisfac- 
tory tous. ‘ Number,’ he says, “the dayes from the twenty-six 
day of June, to the day when a party first began to fall 
sick, and divide the number by three; if one remain, he 
will be long sick; if two, he will die; if none, he will 
quickly recover.” This recipe is replete with occult qualities, 
“which is all one with saying that we do not understand 
how they work.”* The only patients, for instance, who will 
die according to the above table or reckoning, are those who fall 
sick on the 4th of July. Any hope of arriving at “one” or 
“nothing ” after this date, becomes a task as hopeless as the 
labours of Sisyphus. 

Andrew Borde, physician [1500—1549], owns, with much 
naiveté, that prurigo (a troublesome itching of the skin, arising 
from various causes, and of which there are several different 
kinds) was altogether beyond the power of his remedial skill. 
But “this I do advertise every man,” he says, “ for this matter 

ailment | to ordeyne or prepare a good paire of nayles, to cracke 
scratch | and clawe, and to rent and teare the skynne and the 
fleshe, that the corrupt bloud maye runne out of the fleshe . . . 
and beware,” he advises his patients, “reverberate not the cause 
inwarde with no oyntment,” and “ clawe not the skyn with fyshye 
fyngers, but washe the handes to bedwards ”’ [at bed time | ; so much 
by way of specimen of Borde’s “style.” It may be more con- 
venient if henceforth we put his language into modern spelling. 

Calculus, Borde tells us, was caused “either by nature, or else 
by eating of evil and viscous [glutinous] meats and evil drinks, 
as thick ale or beer, eating broiled and fried meats, or meats that 

* L’Estrange. 

+ Andrew Borde, physician, was born at Pevensey, in Sussex, and educated at 
Oxford. Before he took a degree there, he became a brother of the Carthusian order, of 
which, however, he soon grew tired ; and having a taste for rambling, travelled ‘far 
and wide, or, as Timperley expresses it, “‘through and round about Christendom, and 
out of Christendom.” On_ his return he settled down at Winchester, where he 
practised his profession with success. In 1541 or 1542, he was at Montpelier, where 


he probably took his degree, and afterwards took his English degree at Oxford. For 


some reason which is not known he was committed close prisoner to the Fleet, where 
he seems to have died in April 1549. 
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be dried in the smoke,” such “as bacon, martinmas beef, red 
herring, sprats, and salt meats, and crusts of bread, or of pasties, 
and such like.” Jf it come by nature, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that there is no remedy, although “a man may, indeed, 
mitigate the pain and break” the mischief “for a time;” but 
“if it do come accidentally,” then he mentions several remedies, 
specially recommending his “ own practice,’ which was as follows :-— 

“ First, I do use a diet, eating no new bread, except it be twenty- 

four hours old. I refuse cake, bread, saffron bread, rye bread, 
leavened bread, craknels, symnels*, and all manner of crusts ; then 
I do drink no new ale, nor no manner of beer made with hops, 
nor hot wines. I do refrain from flesh and fish which be dried in 
the smoke, and from salt meats and shell fishes. I do eat no gross 
meats, nor burned flesh, nor fish.” We presume that no modern 
physician would take exception to this sensible dietary. “Thus 
using myself,” continues Borde, “I thank God I did make myself 
whole, and many others.” The learned docter had, however, gone 
through a preliminary course of physic in the shape of a powder, 
composed of the following ingredients :—“of brome seeds, of 
percilles seeds, of saxifrage seeds, of gromil seeds, of either of 
these an ounce ; of gete stone a quarter of an ounce ; of date stone 
as much; of egg shells that chicken hath lain in, the pith pulled 
out, half an ounce.” Of this powder he took “half a spoonful 
morning and evening,” in “ posset ale or white wine,” to serve, 
maybe, as a corrective to the egg shells. 

In the old drinking days of Queen Anne and her successors, this 
painful malady was the peculiar dread of our ancestors; and nos- 
trums were habitually taken which were supposed, not only to cure, 
but to ward off the approach of the disease. The readers of Addis- 
son will remember how, in one of those delightful papers in which 
he chronicles the sayings and doings of Sir Roger de Coverly, the 
knight, after dressing and being shaved by his butler, is described 
as calling for a “glass of the Widow Trueby’s Water,” which 
he asserted to be the best possible safeguard “in the world” 
against this miserable malady. The Widow Trueby, a neighbour 
of the knight, was one of the charitable ladies common enough 
in the provinces a century and half ago ; and we may well believe 
that her simples “did more good than all the doctors and 
apothecaries in the county” put together. She distilled every 
poppy that grew within five miles of her, and distributed the 
water referred to “ gratis among all sorts of people,” Sir Roger 
among the number. 

The favourite remedy for calculus, which carried off thousands 
of victims in the hard-drinking days of George II., was a nostrum 
prepared by Joanna Stephens, which was largely patronised by 
the medical lights of the time. Joanna Stephens was a con- 


_ ™ Akind of rich cake, generally made in a three-cornered form. The term is applied 
in Salop to a plum-cake with a raised crust. 
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temporary of the vulgar Mrs. Mapp, and, like Mrs. Mapp, was a 
successful quack. She lived at a time when quackery was 
rampant in the Church, in the army, in every department of the 
State. The quacks had invaded the medical profession with 
triumphant success; and “the Chevalier” John Taylor, Sally 
Mapp, Joshua Ward, Joanna Stephens, and “ Doctor” Misaubin, 
were doing a business which drove the regular practitioners 
completely into the shade. The so-called remedy invented by 
Joanna Stephens was specially taken up by David Hartley, a 
celebrated physician of the time. The doctor published in 
1738-9 various tracts in favour of Mrs. Stephens’ remedy “ 
a solvent for” calculus, setting forth 153 so-called successful 
cases (his own case being No. 123), and Hartley was chiefly 
instrumental in obtaining from Parliament, in 1739, a grant of 
£5,000 in favour of the lucky inventor, beside a private sub- 
scription of £1,356 more. Notwithstanding which fact, says 
Mr. William Wadd, Surgeon-Extraordinary to the King (writing 
in 1827) “there have been as many human calculi since formed 
by his Majesty’s liege lithomical subjects, as would macadamise 
one side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” One of the principal 
ingredients in this infallible nostrum was soap; and the 
humiliating moral of Dr. Hartley's commendation and _ his 
patronage of the inventor is found in the fact that the doctor 
himself died of calculus in 1757, after swallowing, it was said, 
two hundred pounds’ weight of soap through the medium of the 
remedy he so strongly believed in. Lord “Orford, the father of 
Horace Walpole, was induced to try “ Mrs. Stephens’ ” remedy on 
the recommendation of his physician. Horace refers to the specific, 
and to the fears which he entertained of the effect of its action, 
in a letter written to Sir Horace Mann, on 14th January, 1745. 
His lordship died two mouths later on, declaring, it was said, on 
his deathbed, that he fell a victim to the neglect of his own 
maxim—quieta non movere. We doubt this much. If Lord 
Orford suffered under the painful and dangerous disease for 
which the nostrum was prescribed, depend upon it, it was the 
malady and not the so-called remedy which finished him. 
Among the nostrums warranted to effect perfect cures, which 
received the countenance of the faculty a century and a half ago, 
we may mention “ Goddard’s Drops,” which owed their name and 
also their invention, it was said, to Jonathan Goddard, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, Medical Professor of Gresham ( lollege, and 
whileome physician and confidant of Cromwell.* This once 
* In the Sloane MS. 958, there is an entry, in a memorandum book, in the hand- 
writing of John Coniers, an apothecary in Shoe Lane :—“ March 24, 1674—5. 
About ten o'clock that night my very good friend, Dr. Jonathan Goddard, reader 
of the physic lectures at Gresham College suddenly fell down dead in the street, as 
he was entering a coach. He was a pretty corpulent and tall man, a bachelor 
between 45 and 50 years of age; he was melancholy, inclined to be cynical, and used 


now and then to complain of giddiness in his head. He was an excellent mathema- 
tician, and sometime physician to Oliver the Protector.” 
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favourite remedy is mentioned in No. 21 of the Tatler, and also 
by Swift, in a punning reference considerably below the usual 
standard of his brilliant wit.* “Sir Walter Raleigh’s Cordial” 
and “ Daffy’s Elixir,’ it will be remembered, were two of the 
nostrums administered to Queen Caroline in her last illness, 
under the sanction of her physicians. Our ancestors, especially 
“the Upper Ten,’ were confirmed medicine takers, and the 
“Cordial” and the famous “ Jesuits’ Powder” were favourite 
remedies with the celebrated Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
It is conceivable that mixtures of this kind would do no harm, 
and might even do good, when administered under medical 
sanction and under certain conditions ; and this is proved by the 
case of the Duchesse de Berri, who rallied under the influence of 
Garu’s “ Elixir,” simply because the criminally ignorant medical 
quacks who had previously mismanaged the case, had brought 
her down to the gates of death. On the other hand, taken un- 
advisedly, popular remedies may do fatal mischief, as in the case 
of Oliver Goldsmith, who is believed to have hastened his end 
by imprudently resorting to a remedy patronised by the 
physicians of his time, and which was wholly unsuited to his 
disease. 

The following is a copy of the advertisement of “ Daffy’s 
Elixir,” as it appeared in the newspapers of the reign of Queen 
Anne ¢ :—“ Daffy’s famous Elixir Salutis, prepared by Catherine 
Daffy, daughter of Mr. Thomas Daffy, late rector of Redmile, in 
the Valley of Belvoir, who imparted it ‘to his Kinsman, Mr. 
Anthony Daffy, who published the same to the benefit of the 
community and his own great advantage. The original receipt 
is now in my possession, left to me by my father. My own 
brother, Mr. Daniel Daffy, apothecary in Nottingham, made this 
Elixir from the said receipt, and sold it there during his life. 
Those who know it will believe what I declare ; and those who 
do not, may be convinced that [ am no counterfeit by the colour, 
taste, smell, and operation of my “lixir. To be had at the 
Hand and Pen, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden.” 

So much for nostrums which were honoured with the sanction 
of the faculty a century and a half ago. They have carried us 
temporarily out of the course in which we originally started, and 
which we shall now resume, by closing the present chapter with 
some references to the old method of forestalling small-pox by 
means of inoculation. To gain some notion of the power of this 
loathsome disease in the days of George II., we need go no 
further back than the letters of Horace Walpole. Writing to 
Sir Horace Mann, on the 2nd of April, 1750, he tells him that 


*<¢ A man in a dropsy drops he not, 
In spite of Goddard's Drops, 
Though none are reckoned such high drops,” 


+ Post Boy, January !st, 1707-8. 
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Francis Scott, Lord Dalkeith, eldest son of the then Duke of 
Buccleugh, was “ dead of the small- -pox in three days. It is so 
dreadfully fatal in his family,” he continues, “that, besides 
several uncles and aunts, his eldest boy died of it last year. 
Lord Dalkeith’s “ only brother, who was ill but two days, putre- 
fied so fast, that his limbs fell off as they lifted the body into the 
coffin.” The ravages which this fell disease committed less than 
ninety years ago can scarcely be conceived in these vaccination 
days. It was an enemy almost as far-reaching, and even more 
insidious, than the plague. It was a disease which was strictly 
impartial in its visitation, carrying off the rich and the poor, the 
aristocratic and the humble, without the slightest respect of per- 
sons or the elegance of their surroundings. A family blighted in 
its fairest hopes through this terrible visitation was an every-day 
spectacle; the imperial house of Austria alone lost eleven of its 
members by. its ravages in the course of fifty years. 

The practice of inoculation was introduced into this country by 
Mr. Maitland, who had been attached to the embassy of Mr. 
Edward Wortley Montagu to Turkey in a medical capacity, his 
endeavours being encouraged by the celebrated Lady Mary, wife 
of the ambassador, who took up the practice with the greatest 
enthusiasm. It received the sanction of the king and. queen, 
whose children were inoculated with success, the example being 
followed by some of the nobility and the more enlightened of the 
people. It made, however, as might have been expected, very 
slow progress amongst the masses, who found themselves ham- 
pered with two intellectual difficulties—the difficulty of under- 
standing how any medical lesson worth the learning could be 
taught by the old women of the East, and of ascertaining what 
earthly purpose was to be served by securing the attack of a 
disease whose attacks you were anxious by all manner of means 
to avoid. <A hospital for inoculation was suggested, and a small 
establishment set on foot by a Dr. Poole, which, from the fact of 
its being considered a “pest house,’ was shifted to different 
localities before it obtained a permanent establishment. It found 
at one time a settlement at a house in Old Street Road, which 
some years ago was still standing with its original stone sign of 
the “Swan Tavern,” in Stock’s Market, and bearing the date of 
1668. It was afterwards removed to the back of Cavendish 
Square, but occasioned so much alarm to the neighbourhood that 
it was found necessary again to transfer it to a greater distance ; 
and Dr. Archer, who was for forty-two years its physician, found 
it in the fields at Islington, with twelve beds, three patients, and 
a large debt. As it increased, the matron received £7 and the 
nurses £6 per annum, but it was fourteen years before the esta- 
blishment was sufficiently prosperous to give its physician any 
remuneration at all. 

After a time there sprung up a class of practitioners who 
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devoted themselves wholly to the practice of inoculation. Of 
these the Suttons and the Dimsdales were the principal; and 
whole families took solemn leave of their friends, and left their 
homes to undergo a discipline and training for inoculation under 
their hands. They treated their patients after the manner 
recommended by Mead and other learned physicians, who had 
given attention to the subject of small-pox, and were, as a rule, 
very successful. The practice was not confined to the duly 
qualified surgeons. Judging by the following advertisement 
which we find in the Oxford Journal of 11th February, 1758, 
any cow-doctor seems to have considered himself competent to 
perform the operation :— 


“ GEORGE RIDLER, near Stroud, in the County of Gloster, Broadweaver, at 

» the desire of the peepel hereabout, do give nautis, that I have inokelated these 
two seazons past, between 2 or 300 for the small-pox, and but two or three of them 
died ; a mainy peepel be a feard of the thing, but exaith it is no more than srattin a 
bit of a haul in their yarm, a pushin in a piece of skraped rag dipt in sum of the 
pocky matter of a child under the distemper. That everybody in the nation may be 
served, I will, God willin, undertake to inokellat them with the pervizer they will 
take the purges beforehand, and loose a little blud away, for half a crown a head, and 
I will be bould to say, noo body goes beyond me. 

“ N.B.—Poor volk at a shillin a head, but all must pay for the purgin.” 


What with his phonetic spelling, his “ perviser,” and his “ nautis,” 
his bleeding and his “purgin,” to say nothing of the deep 
mystery involved in his outlandish patois, we doubt not that 
George Ridler made a good thing by his practice of “ inokelation.” 
It is noteworthy that Sir Richard Blackmore, and Mr. Tanner, 
surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, distinguished themselves b 
their opposition to inoculation. They maintained that the pre- 
ventive power of inoculation was contrary both to reason and 
experience, and that more deaths occurred after the operation 
than from the disease when taken in its ordinary course. Like 
the modern anti-vaccinators, they opposed theory to fact, and 
accused those who brought fact to bear upon them of wilful mis- 
represensation. The opponents of inoculation found vigorous 
allies in the clergy, more especially of the Nonconformist per- 
suasion. The reverend gentlemen regarded inoculation as a 
crume, They asserted that it was small-pox with which Job was 
afflicted, that the devil was the inoculator, and they founded on 
this preposterous argument the no less monstrous conclusion, 
that it was impious to attempt to alleviate or remove any of 
the disorders which are sent from God to afflict mankind—an 
argument which, if it means anything at all, amounts, of course, 
to the impious assertion that God is a God of vengeance, and not 
a God of mercy and compassion. There are clergymen and 
Spiritual teachers of this kind at the present time, but their 
narrow-minded prejudices find an exit in channels into which it 
would be inexpedient and unnecessary in this place to follow them. 
Leaving these stupid folk out of the question, the advantages 
of ¢noculation were calculated by more sensible and matter-of- 
VOL. XVII. 6 
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fact people in this way: If one in seven die of small-pox* 
taken in the natural way, and one in three hundred and twelve 
by inoculation (which was asserted to be the experience), then, as 
one million divided by seven gives 142,857+, one million divided 
by 312 gives 3,205,4%, the advantage gained in one million of 
patients being 1 39 6525°2,, who but for inoculation must 
have died the victims of a peculiarly loathsome malady. 

But inoculation, in truth, had a very ugly feature, and this 
we shall describe in the words of Sir Thomas Watson: “The 
true value of inoculation, upon the whole, cannot even be con- 
sidered equivocal. To all individuals doomed to have the small- 
pox its advantages were indeed great and obvious; to the 
community at large it was a grievous evil. By carrying the 
virus and the disease into every village throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, the practice “of inoculation multiplied 
the foci and enlarged the sphere of contagion, insured the disease 
to all who were subjected to the operation, and diminished to all 
who were not the chance of escaping it. In truth, the total 
mortality was greatly increased by the process. 

Jenner’s priceless discovery reduced the chance of catching 
small-pox on a par with the chance of dying after inoculation. 
Previous to 1826, the average of deaths by small-pox annually 
within the Bills of Mortality was never less than 4,000; the total 
in that year was 503; and since Jenner's discovery, the disease as 
an epidemic has practically disappeared from among us. Yet in 
the face of this experience, and because some persons have died 
in consequence of the unsoundness of their constitutions, or even 
from some impure vaccine matter, because experience proves 
that vaccination holds its preservative powers for a limited 
number of years, and requires to be renewed after a time, many 
persons have jumped to the conclusion that the whole system of 
vaccination is founded on a dangerous mistake. The preventive 
for any unfortunate result has been found, by taking (as in 
Belgium) the vaccine from a vaccinated calf,—a prac tice which 
Sir Thomas Watson, in the article from which we have quoted, 
strongly recommends : but if ten, twenty, one hundred persons 
were to die in consequence of vaccination from the human subject, 
better that these should perish, than that ten thousand victims 
should be swept away. Leicester seems to have distinguished 
itself so vigorously in its opposition to compulsory vaccination, 
that the law there cannot be enforced. What the ultimate result 
will be remains to be seen. It is possible that when the next 
outbreak of small-pox happens, the Leicester objectors (who are 
probably uneducated folk) may sing a very different and a very 
doleful tune. 


* Sir Thomas Watson fixes the number as “‘ one in five.” 
+ “Small-pox and Compulsory Vaccination,” in Nineteenth Century, June 1878. 


(To be continued.) 















SONNET. 


Téxvyn trixnv Ecrepte cal rixn réxvyv. 


(On a painting of Professor Herkomer, representing Art with blind-folded eyes, 
seated on a bubble.) 


MoTHER of giant offspring, Titan-born, 

Daughter of ancient gods, divinely fair, 

What name is thine, throughout the mystic air 
Where reigns thy solemn court in skies forlorn ? 
What mean the laurels that thy brows adorn, 

Apollo’s guerdon on thy happy hair ? 

And orbs made sightless, as in fixed despair, 
To see the promised splendours of the morn ? 


ART is thy name, for all things thou canst do; 
And CHANCE, because thy wilful gifts surprise 
The patient labour of his hand who strives : 
But, be it Art or Chance, we give our lives 

To scale thy bubble throne amid the blue, 

And read the secret of those blinded eyes. 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


















































THE VICAR’S WIFE. 
A STORY. 


WHEN Mrs. Dorrington caught the first glimpse of the site on 
which her future home was to be erected, her heart went down 
to doleful depths, and she recited the words, “Oh! the dreary, 
dreary moorland,” with more perfect understanding and deeper 
expression than she had ever bestowed on them before. 

In truth it did seem a dreary and barren prospect, both literally 
and socially, which was stretching away before the actual and 
mental vision of one of the brightest-hearted women in the world. 
The wife of the new vicar of Leemoor had never contemplated 
such grand isolation with nature, and apart from her own kind, 
as she was now compelled to accept. Butshe bore the revelation 
with outward bravery, and made no sign of the dismal disap- 
pointment she felt. 

“This, my dear, is the site that the Beltow family have so 
kindly given for our future home,” Mr. Dorrington said blithely, 
indicating with his umbrella, as he spoke, a turnip field that 
slanted away from where they stood up towards the wild moor. 

“Tt’s nice and open!” was all Mrs. Dorrington could think of 
saying by way of reply. But she said it cheerfully, and her 
husband was fully satisfied that she sympathised with his 
enthusiasm in the contemplation of the place where they should 
soon see their own home rising under their own eyes and auspices. 

“T can fancy nothing more delightful than building a house 
after our own hearts,” the vicar went on heartily, disregarding the 
rasping force with which an east wind was raging round them. 

“ Have they given you money enough to build a house after 
our own hearts ?” his wife inquired. 

“Oh, ample, ample! The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
allowed an ample sum for building a cosy, charming house.” 

“ Anything like those that I’m in love with in FitzJohn’s 
Avenue?” the lady asked hopefully. 

“Certainly I should say,” her husband assured her confidently. 

“Oh, Edward, how charming! And a stable? Shall we have a 
stable? We must have a pony for you to get all over your parish, 
as it spreads so far out.” 

“ Andastable unquestionably. Now, Molly, don’t you begin to 
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THE VICARS WIFE. 85 


feel glad that we’ve done with the London life?” but as he said 
this the vicar’s face fell and his voice lost its happy ring, as he 
thought of some hundreds of the people in the purlieus of that 
London parish where he had laboured for so many years, where 
he had been so well loved, and was so deeply regretted. She was 
quick to feel his transient depression. 

“There'll be plenty of work for you here, Ned, and you'll soon 
win the people’s hearts. Now shall we go back to the lodgings ? 
One great charm of this situation is that our house will be close 
to the church. Shall we plan out the garden this evening? 
After all, I am glad that we shall be able to make our new home 
altogether ourselves. It will be stamped with our own individu- 
ality much more strongly than any old vicarage in which other 
people had lived would have been.” 

And when she said that the vicar knew that his wife was 
resolving within herself to make the best of things. 

He was right. It had been borne in upon her, as they stood 
there looking over the dark moor, that, barren and bleak as it all 
looked to her, she was resigning little in coming here; whereas 
he was leaving a sphere of work where his usefulness had been 
deeply, widely felt, and generously acknowledged. The utmost 
he could ever do in little Lecmoor would seem as nothing to 
that broad sphere of labour in which he had delighted and nearly 
worn himself out. Should she be the one to discourage hii be- 
cause the outlook at present was dreary and tedious merely for 
himself? Undoubtedly not. Her province was to cheer and 
stimulate, and she could do neither one nor the other she knew 
until he believed her happy. 

So happy she determined to be—ay, and useful too. 

It was often weary work for social-minded, brilliant Mrs. Dor- 
rington in the dull months that ensued before the new vicarage 
was ready for them. Life in country lodgings in a remote hamlet 
is not a sparkling thing at the best of times. But in the sad, 
damp, or boisterously stormy winter months, it is the abomination 
of desolation to lovers of their kind. 

However, Time never stays his flight; and when the early 
spring days came, Mrs. Dorrington burst through the iron bonds 
of the bitter cold which had kept her a prisoner to the house all 
the winter as bravely as the snowdrops did through the iron- 
bound earth. 

Naturally she made her way to the “ site” first of all. 

It was really very encouraging. Bricklayers had done their 
work, and given place to carpenters and glaziers, and these latter 
were putting the finishing strokes to a perfectly unique house, 
that was a quaint, picturesque combination of what has been 
termed the “Queen Antic-y” and “Reformed Victorian.” An oak 
porch and a cathedral-like entrance door, transom lights filled 
with octagon-panes of shaded glass, above all the windows in 
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the south front, rooms of various sizes and several shapes, carved 
wood mantlepieces, that seemed specially designed to hold all her 
more precious “ bits ” of old china, —all these combined to make the 
house unlike any she had ever seen inhabited by other people, 
and to make the little woman’s heart leap with delight. 

“The garden shall be a little paradise, to match the house, 
Ned,” she said; “and [ll keep all my old friends in town supplied 
with flowers and fruit and vegetables. The garden shall be my 
care.” 

“Tm afraid you'll find it rather a costly one if you conduct 
it on those liberal principles,” the vicar said cautiously. Before 
his eyes that dreaded “ Bill of Extras” was already looming— 
that bill which is invariably such a “mere bagatelle” at starting, 
according to the builder, and which equally invariably assumes 
such Brobdignagian proportions at the bitter end. 

However, about this Mrs. Dorrington had no forebodings. 
Many a time and oft during her married life had her house- 
keeping heart grown heavy at the lightness of her purse, but this 
was in the days when the family and appearances and charities 
had to be kept up on a curate’s stipend. “Those days were over 
now, thank God,” she said heartily. Their children were educated, 
and one girl, the doated upon eldest daughter, was coming home 
for good and to help her mother at midsummer. 

“And so,’ Mrs. Dorrington went on eagerly, “when Violet 
comes I shall have time to do—oh! heaps and heaps of work 
in the garden, for I shall relegate the house keeping to her. And 
after the carden is once in order, the ‘useful man’ that we 
must have can keep it up, under my guidance, very well; and 
after the first year I shall save all my own vegetable and flower 
seed, so it will be no further expense, and | shall be able to well 
afford to send hampers full away every week ‘to old friends.’” 

So she intended and planned in her generous heart, and 
towards this liberal end she worked unceasingly with head and 
hands till about the beginning of June,—when, joyful day! 
they migrated into the now completed vicarage. 

a | really don’t believe there’s a single cloud on my horizon,” 
Ned,” she said to her husband the next morning, as ‘she seated 
herself opposite the coffee-pot, and glanced over the letters that 
were by the side of her plate. “The furniture has come down 
from the warehouse looking quite rejuvenated from its long rest, 
and it fits the house as if it had been made for it. Iam so glad 
you went in for all those little extra nooks and corners; aren’t 


you ?” 


The Rev. Edward Dorrington answered hesitatingly that he 
“was not quite sure about that.” 

“Oh! but, Ned, ‘think for a moment,’ as you’re so fond of 
saying in your sermons. If you hadn’t made all those clever 
suggestions about utilising several spaces that were left unem- 














































THE VICAR'’S WIFE. 87 
ployed, how much room we should have lost! The house would 
have looked just the same, of course, but think of the additional 
real comfort we've gained !”’ 

“The architect advised me strongly not to suggest any 
alterations,” Mr. Dorrington said dubiously. 

“But the builder assured you that the alterations you have 
suggested would be a mere bagatelle,” his wife replied en- 
couragingly. Then she read her letters, and presently burst out 
into fresh expressions of delight and enthusiasm. 

“A letter from Violet, Ned! Just hear what the dear child 
says: ‘I shall make that little room you tell me of, opening out 
of my bedroom, my studio! Sha’n't [ be proud when [ set up 
my easel there, and begin to paint and make money for myself, 
Meantime, until I do this, you must please to furnish my studio 
very artistically for me—please, mother dear! You must have 
the floor stained and polished, and lay down Oriental rugs on it, 
that harmonise with the colouring of the room.” 

“She doesn't realise that the walls are not papered or painted 
yet, you see, Ned,” the happy mother interrupted herself to 
remark ; “but I shall make the white plaster walls as cheerful 
as possible. I have some good old engravings, you know, and I'll 
have them framed, and with a lot of old blue china, and a few 
Oriental rugs on the floor : 

“T am afraid we must defer the furnishing of that room for 
a time, Molly,” he interrupted, and his voice was so tremulous 
that she looked at him in questioning anxiety. 

“Surely you won't grudge spending a little money on Violet's 
pleasure, Edward?” she asked reproachfully, “The child has 
always been so good and contented, though we never could gratify 
her artistic love of beauty in her own immediate surroundings ; 
but now that we are so much better off . 

She paused abruptly as she saw the expression of gloom, which 
had been on Mr. Dorrington’s face from the moment he had 
grasped his morning’s correspondence deepen perceptibly. 

“T am afraid we are worse off than we have ever been before, 
Molly,” he said compassionately, for he hated to crush out her 
motherly and house-wifely pride in the power she believed she 
had of making her home prettier for her daughter. “The Bill of 
Extras has come in, and it has nearly paralysed me; nearly the 
whole of our income for the first year will be swallowed up in 
paying it. It is for three hundred pounds !” 

He felt better the moment he had made the announcement, for 
Molly, though she fully realised the extent of the grinding 
poverty that would be their portion for some time, straightened 
herself, and held her head well up to meet the blow. - 

When she spoke it was to say, “ What a pity it is that I can’t 
do anything remunerative! If I could only paint, or teach music, 
or something, now I should be a real helpmate to you, Ned. As it 
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is, I know but matters of the house. Still, if it were not for 
Violet, I shouldn’t care a bit.” 

“Violet will be the greatest comfort to us both; we must 
eschew society for a year, at least, and live on the little bit of 
income that will be honourably left to us. If you will bear up 
bravely, my dearest wife, you may rely upon it that your 
daughter will follow your lead. So! I throw the anxiety off; for 
though the bill is a heavy one, we can pay it /” 

“And so I throw off all trouble about it too, Ned,” she cried 
cheerfully. “We can pay it, and we have the garden; you had 
forgotten that.” 

“The garden won't be much help to us, I fear.” 

“T don’t fear a bit, for I’m sure it will. Look at those rows 
upon rows of peas and beans, and those beds of broccoli and every 
kind of cabbage that can be named! My guinea’s worth of 
seeds has been a splendid investment. This morning I got up 
early and packed a large hamper of vegetables, meaning to send 
it off to the Evans’s. Now, instead of doing that, I'll take the 
hamper to a greengrocer in Greybridge, and sell them.” 

“You can’t do it, Molly, it wouldn't do; you can’t turn your- 
self into a market-gardener.” 

But Mrs. Dorrington judged differently, and presently the 
vicar, looking out of his study window, saw his wife driving 
away in their little dog-cart with a huge hamper of vegetables 
sitting on the back seat. 

She had packed her hamper cleverly, wrapping up her long 
silvery-green cucumbers in protecting coats of almost transparent 
paper, and trimming off all the ragged leaves from the cauliflowers 
and cabbages. The peas and French beans were as fine as might 
be expected from good seed in rich new ground. Her bunches 
of bright oranged-coloured carrots looked well in close juxta- 
position to endive and cos lettuces. And the long sticks of giant 
rose-pink rhubarb “ would have seemed cheap to me at ninepence 
a bundle in London” she told herself, as she counted a dozen 
bundles of it with satisfied pride. 

Surely the greengrocer would only be too glad to get such a 
well-arranged quantity of perfectly fresh vegetables! In ima- 
gination she made an arrangement to supply him with from ten 
to fifteen shillings worth a week. “ And when my roses begin to 
flower freely, I shall be able to sell the La France and Maréchal 
Niel at sixpence a piece, at the least, and I may count on cutting 
four dozen a week from all those trees for three or four 
weeks.” 

#" We have an over-supply of vegetables in our garden, and 
wish to sell some of them,” she explained to the greengrocer 
whom she had selected to honour with her surplus fruits of the 
earth: will you take them of us?” 

He regarded the lady first with such intensity that she felt 
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herself blushing with annoyance ; then he inspected the contents 
of the hamper in a casual kind of way that was irritating. 

“T don’t mind obliging you, ma’am,” he began leisurely, “ but 
we get all we want and more from the regular trade. What d’ye 
want for this lot ?” 

“What will you offer me?” 

“T don’t mind five shillings.” 

Mrs. Dorrington felt that there had been pleasanter moments 
in her life than this present one. But she made no sign of 
discomfiture. 

“Put the hamper back into the dog-cart; I came to sell them, 
not to give them away,” she said with perfect self-possession and 
good temper. 

He put his hands on the handles, then paused. “They're 
a nice fresh lot, well picked, too,” he said meditatively. And 
then he Legan counting up what each kind would be worth, 
and finally came to the conclusion that, without doing himself 
irreparable injustice, he could offer her “ twelve shillings for the 
lot.” 

It was the first transaction of the kind she had ever been 
engaged in, and she went home elated at the successful way in 
which she had carried it through. But she meant to do better. 

From this day, whenever it was fine, Mrs. Dorrington might 
be seen working in her garden. She cut and picked all the 
vegetables herself, and derived a double benefit from this pro- 
ceeding. In the first place, she had no time to feel dull, or to 
miss that social.life which had once been so dear to her. And in 
the second place, everything she gathered was so daintily free 
from grit, decay, and slugs, that they always commanded the first 
sale in the obliging greengrocer’s shop. 

And then Violet came home, and as soon as the pretty fresh 
young girl’s first burst of ecstacy of delight in “ being in her very 
own home at last” was over, her mother told her how things were 
with them. | 

_“We have just one hundred pounds certain for this year, 
Violet ; only that to live upon.” 

“Is it little?” Violet asked. 

“For the clergyman of a parish whose family must live like 
gentlepeople, and whose hand must be opened to those who are 
needier than himself, it is a poor pittance, Vio’; but you and I 
must make it go as far as it will.” And then she told her daughter 
about the garden. 

‘“ You actually pick peas and sell them? Oh, mother! how 
good you are!” ' ; 

“Tf that’s the way you take it, I shall pick them henceforth 
with ever so much more spirit and speed.” 

Mrs. Dorrington laughed, “And you shall gather the roses, 
and arrange buttonholes. As soon as the garden brings me in 
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90 THE VICAR’S WIFE. 





a pound a week, I shall have a hot-bed made; one can’t do much 


without glass,”’ 

“If we had a lean-to greenhouse we might grow peaches,” said 
Violet; and the idea came into her head as she spoke, that she 
would make a sketch and paint a picture of some one of the 
many picturesque places around and try to sell it. 

So while the girl painted and dreamed of a fair artist life, the 
mother pruned and picked the fruit and vegetables, and courage- 
ously carried her hampers to market in her little dog-cart twice 
a week. Mrs. Dorrington had grown beyond the Greybridge 
greengrocer now. She went straight to the big Hillmouth 
market, and after the first week or two there was a good deal of 
competition for the contents of her hampers, and the pound a week 
she had hoped to make soon found its way regularly into her 
pocket, and supplied the vicarage with all that they deemed 
necessary to live upon, beyond that which they got from their 
best friend, the garden. 

At the end of the twelvemonths, when the Bill of Extras was 
paid, and the income their own again, they were rather astonished 
to tind what very trifling inconvenience they had endured during 
that year of privation. The garden was already a glory to the 
parish, running over with abundance, out of which, over and 
above what they sold, they could liberally supply themselves 
and others. The ereenhouse was soon an accomplished fact, for 
Violet’s first picture had brought her in more orders than she 
could execute for two or three years to come, and her first ten 
pounds was spent on a glass structure, whose wall was clothed 
with peach trees, and as the peaches followed the peas to market 
at the rate of sixpence and fourpence apiece, Mrs. Dorrington’s 
garden purse grew heavy. 

“And it all grew out of that one guinea’s worth of vegetable 
and flower seeds that I invested in before I knew any thing about 
either gardening or bills of extras,” she said one day as the useful 
man drove off in the large square cart which had superseded the 
dog-cart as the vehicle which conveyed the produce of the 
vicarage garden to the voracious consumers in Hillmouth. 

“That Bill of Extras has been a real blessing, Ned,” his wife said 
to the vicar one day, three or four years after. . It taught us to 
be vegetarians in the widest sense of the w ord; we grow and eat 
them “freely, and never one is wasted. I sell. fore cabbages ata 
penny apiece all the year round, and they alone pay our milk 
bill, and Violet’s greenhouse flowers dress her entirely, so that she 
hasn’t to touch the money she makes by her pictures. But I 
shouldn’t lke to have my first experience of trading with a 
greengrocer over again. He made me feel—well, very much as 
the onions that I had pulled that morning did w hen they came 
too close to my eyes. Oh dear! what a little hamper that was, 
after all ; but I had packed it myself, and was very proud of it. 
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Almost as proud as I am of the vegetable soups that my inability 
to get butcher’s meat very often compelled me to make.” 

“Tf we could only get our poorer neighbours to make and like 
vegetable soups, what a nag we should be conferring on them !’ 
Mr. Dorrington sighed as he thought of two or three cases of 
cottage extrs avagance combined with want in the parish. 

“Yes, they don’t realise that it’s the pepper and salt and 
the judicious onion that gives the flavour; they like greasy thick 
stuff that would make us ; sick, and in turn their gorges would rise 
if we put a plate of spinach purré before them, or stewed haricot 
beans.” 

“Why not get up a cookery class, and demonstrate to our 
people that they can almost live out of their gardens if they go 
to work properly ?” 

' “So I will,” cried the vicar’s wife, and so she did,—giving it 
in her own kitchen, where she never used any but the commonest 
saucepans and frying-pans; going through the whole process 
they would have to do, from cutting and cleaning her vegetables 
to thoroughly stewing and seasoning, and beating them up to the 
proper consistency with either scalded milk or gravy made from 
a bone or two. 

And so it is that after a time Lecmoor became famous for its 
prolific cottage gardens, and for the health and prosperity of its 
people. For the soups and stews she taught them to make were 
“savoury” they found, in spite of the infinitely small element 
of animal meat that entered into them. For they found that it 
was the frying-pan, and the pepper, salt, and onion that takes 
the tameness out of a vegetable diet. 

“Brown your carrots, onions, and cabbage in the frying-pan 
first, before you make them into soups and stews, and half the 
people who smell and eat them will think that the British 
bullock has a share in the result.” 


P. C. 






























































UNE BALLADE DES MENUS-PROPOS. 
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JE congnois bien mouches en lait, 
Je congnois & la robe homme, 
Je congnois le beau temps du laid, 
Je congnois au pommier la pomme. 
Je congnois l’arbre & voir la gomme, 
Je congnois quand tout est de méme, 
Je congnois qui besogne ou chomme, 
Je congnois tout fors que moi-méme. 


Je congnois pourpoinct au collet, 
Je congnois le moine a la gonne, 
Je congnois le maitre au valet, 
Je congnois au voile la nonne. 
Je congnois quand piqueur jargonne, 
Je congnois filz nourris de créme, 
Je congnois le vin a la tonne, 
Je congnois tout fors que moi-méme. 


Je congnois cheval du mulet, 

Je congnois leur charge et leur somme, 
Je congnois Bietrix et Bellet, 

Je congnois gect qui nombre et sonne. 
Je congnois visions en somme,* 

. A 

Je congnois la faute de Bohéme, 
Je congnois fils varlet et homme, 

Je congnois tout fors que moi-méme. 


ENVOI. 


Prince, je congnois tout en somme, 
Je congnois colorés et blémes, 
Je congnois mort qui nous consomme, 
Je congnois tout fors que moi-méme. 
VILLON. 





* Somme for Sommeil. 























A BALLAD OF TRIVIALITIES. 





I KNOW when milk is specked with flies, 
I know a man by what he wears, 
I know the blue and clouded skies, 
I know a pear-tree by the pears. 
I know each tree by what it bears, 
I know when each and all’s the same, 
I know who labours, who despairs, 
And, save myself, know every game. 


I know a doublet by the braid, 
I know the frock of priesthood pale, 
I know a mistress by the maid, 
I know a nun, too, by the veil. 
I know when huntsman wakes the dale, 
I know the battened fools of name, 
I know good wine and sparkling ale, 
And, save myself, know every game. 


I know a horse and mule ful! well, 

I know what each can do and bear, 
I know both Beatrice and Belle, 

I know all chances to a hair. 
I know sleep’s visions thin as air, 

I know John Huss and all his fame, 
I know a man, a slave, an heir, 

And, save myself, know every game. 


ENVOY. 


Prince, I know all things I dare swear, 
That black and white are not the same, 

I know death none of us will spare, 
And, save myself know every game. 







VINCENT BASILICO. 
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“ LOVEH’S A TYRANT!” 


A flovel. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


Author of ‘* Denis Donne,” ‘‘ Theo Leigh,” “‘ Played Out,” “‘ Eyre of Bleadon,” 
** Allerton Towers,’’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XY. 
“TT PASSES ALL UNDERSTANDING.” 


“ Now you can tell my uncle,” Constance had said, when she had 
secured the paper containing Conway’s promise, “never again to 
allude to her diamonds or to the manner of their disappearance.” 
She had secured the paper with his signature boldly attached to 
it, and Belle’s falteringly scribbled beneath, as a witness, and now 
she was in haste to complete her part in the miser able, humiliat ing 
compact, by letting her uncle know what she had done. When 
once he knew, when she had lived through the expression of his 
dismay, she would feel “ more secure of herself,” she fancied. There 
would be no “going back” then. However appalling the path 
which stretched out before her might look, she would be compelled 
to tread it without hope of escaping to the right hand or the 
left. 

“Only tell me why you've done it? Oh! Con, only tell me 
how he has made you so—so dreadfully weak,” Belle pleaded 
earnestly, regardless of the presence of the gentleman whose 
success was so repugnant to her. But an impatient refusal from 
Constance to “say a word about it,’ and a scowl from Mr. 
Conway checked her. 

“Your astonishment makes you crudely impolite, Miss Hillier; 
your cousin is quite a free agent. If she prefers marrying me to 
cultivating a sickly romance about a man who will be perfectly 
happy presently in the more congenial society of his favourite 
model, why should you try to make her discontented ‘ ? Constance, 
my darling | tell Belle that you do prefer me.’ 

Constance had been leaning back in her chair, trying to still 
and steady her limbs and her brain, for now that the strong 
tension of the last few hours was relaxed and she felt that she 
held Marcus's safety in her own hands, she was trembling with 
miserable nervous weakness. But as Mr. Conway spoke to her, 
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she started up cool and firm outwardly, consumed by a’ fire of 
rage and helplessness within ! 

“Please to call me ‘Constance’ only, Mr. Conway ; anything 
more affectionate sounds too disgustingly ridiculous from you.” 

“Tell your cousin that you do preferme. Let me hear it from 
your own lips, Constance,” he answered frigidly. 

“Nonsense,” the girl cried sharply; “it’s enough that I am 
going to marry you. Belle and I never talk sentimental twaddle 
to one another. Oh, dear! why won’t you go and tell my uncle 
and get it all over. I can’t stand much more worry; I—you'll 
kill me before you marry me, Mr. Conway,if you stand and stare 
at me, and keep on putting up expressions of affection and 
reproach like signals.” 

She sprang up from her chair, and walked quickly out of the 
room when she had said this, and Belle, after asking him angrily, 
- “what it all meant,” and not waiting for an answer, ran after her. 
And then Conway sat down, and wiped his forehead which felt 
heated, and wrung his hands which felt clammy, and muttered 
three or four times, “ I have had a merciful escape ! a providential 
delivery! May I be a better man for it; may I live to show my 
gratitude by sincere repentance! May I be preserved from ever 
falling so terribly again !” 

Altogether had anyone been by to see him then, his aspect 
and words would have seemed and sounded rather like those of 
a criminal who had escaped justice by the skin of his teeth, than 
those of a man who had just won a promise of marriage from a 
woman whom he coveted for his wife. 

“ By Heaven’s blessing, her money will make a new man of me, 
and remove all temptation far from me. And as for Marcus! 
he'll never know, he'll never suspect, and so never suffer! I 
shall make my jealousy of him the reason for keeping them 
entirely apart, and as he can’t hear it from her, he will never 
know, never suspect.” 

It was a long time before he could compose and control him- 
self. The foreshadowing he had of what the consternation and 
amazement of Colonel Hillier would be when he heard the news, 
made the successful suitor strangely reluctant to go and tell of 
his success. He could not banish the memory of that look of 
aversion which Constance had levelled at him when he called her 
“my darling.” “If she looks at me in that way often she'll 
make me contemptible,” he told himself angrily. And then his 
thin haggard face flushed, and his eyes flamed as he pictured 
a manner in which Constance might possibly deport herself 
towards him when she was his wife. And as the mental picture 
was painted in with cruel power upon the canvas of that future 
into which he was staring, he almost repented !—almost resolved 
to make atonement and reparation ! 


Almost! but not quite! For another picture speedily blurred 
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out the one painted in by fleeting penitence. In feverish fancy 
he saw Constance fond of him, and affectionate in her manner 
towards him !—her soul and face unclouded by any lingering 
regrets for Marcus Gwynne. He felt impatient for the time to 
come when he should go with her into society, and see other 
men envy him the possession of so fair and young a wife. And 
then his exultation received a slight check, as the consideration 
of what their home life would be forced itself upon him ? 

Would this bright-natured, high-spirited girl be content with 
the rather monotonous domestic round he would wish to run? 
Would she care to make the well-appointed home he meant to 
give her beautiful and graceful, chiefly for the pleasure of his 
eyes? Or would she be restless and dissatisfied in the home 
atmosphere, and develop an insatiable craving for forms of 
amusement for which he had no taste? He felt himself quiver- 
ing all over with jealous indignation as he pictured the 
possibility of her trying to amuse herself in some clique whose 
ways were uncongenial to him, and by whom he would be 
considered slow and an outsider. He felt resentful against Time 
for having withered him, and deadened his powers of being 
pleased and pleasing. He shrank in anticipation from the sneers 
of the world, should his wife ever show her indifference, or goad 
him into betraying how he smarted under it! And then he 
remembered that he still had to tell her uncle that Constance 
had promised to make him the happiest of men ! 

He would like to have had Constance with him when he made 
the communication to Colonel Hillier, as her presence would 
surely have the effect of moderating her uncle’s expressions of 
whatsoever he might feel on the subject! But it was quite use- 
less, he knew, to entreat her to grant the interview. So at last he 
nerved himself to the performance of the duty which other people 
would make distasteful to him, and went in search of his old 
friend. 

Colonel Hillier had passed a busy morning in his farm-yard, 
superintending the re-roofing of some cowsheds, and the re-paving 
of his model pigsties. The work would naturally have gone on 
better without his supervision, which consisted mainly of suggest- 
ing alterations in his own original plan, and hindering the 
workmen, first to hear what they had to say about it, and then to 
make them listen while he proved conclusively that they were 
wrong. Still the sense of being employed in a healthful and 
active manner was agreeable to him, and he had the further 
satisfaction of feeling that he was materially conducing to the 
well-being of his cows and pigs. Accordingly he met Mr. Con- 
way in a fresh, good-humoured way that was very encouraging. 

“ Where have you been all the morning, Conway, wasting your 
time over the newspapers instead of being out in this gloriously 
fresh air? Just look at my new plan for draining these pig- 
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houses. A little care in their construction you see, will enable 
the man, if he’s decently clean and careful, to keep the pig-sties 
as sweet as the drawing-room.” 

“Ts the pork of a clean pig better than that of a dirty one? If 
not, I shouldn’t try to instil ideas of refinement into my pigs’ 
minds.” : 

“T like to have everything about me well groomed and pipe- 
clayed,” the colonel laughed, and then Conway linked his arm in 
his friend’s and drew him out of the yard. 

“We have known each other for many years, Hillier,” he began. 
“T may say, we have been firm and trusty friends for many 
years, isn’t it so?” 

“Certainly! Undoubtedly we have,” said the colonel rather 
surprised at the unwonted solemnity with which Conway was 
opening the conversation. 

“T am now going to put that friendship to the test. I am 
going to ask for a precious gift at your hands F 

He paused in some embarrassment as he saw the growing per- 
plexity in Colonel Hillier’s face, but the next moment he hurried 
on. 

“It’s no use beating about the bush, or trying to prepare you 
gradually for the news. The fact is I have proposed to and been 
accepted by Constance Brymer. Will you give your niece to 
me ?” 

“Will I give! What are you talking about ?” 

Colonel Hillier had thrown off all trace of the agricul- 
turally-minded country gentlemen, and was the stiff proud old 
soldier officer only as he asked this. He had drawn his still fine 
figure up to its grandest height, and as he looked down at the 
shorter man beside him, that man felt his physical insignificance 
with smarting keenness. Reminding himself, however, that it 
was only in physique that he was dwarfed by Colonel Hillier, 
and that in the matter of breeding he was equal to his friend, and 
in the matter of brains a giant compared to him,—reminding him- 
we = these things he recovered his mental balance, and answered 
coldly, — 

“T spoke plainly enough. I asked if you would give your — 
niece to me.” 

“You are not asking this seriously ?” 

“T am asking it seriously, for I shall prefer marrying with 
your approbation. Your ‘consent’ it is not necessary to ask, 
Constance is of age and has promised herself to me.” 

“Then! by Heaven, there must be some foul influence at work,” 
Colonel Hillier said excitedly. “No, Conway, I am not ‘forgetting 
myself.’ - Tam remembering my duty to my sister’s child. I am 
remembering what you are and what Constance is. You are not 
a fit husband for her. Knowing you as I do, respecting you as I 
do, I will go so far as to say that. I still repeat, you are no fit 
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husband for a gay, light-hearted, pleasure-loving girl like Connie. 
You, with your morbidly gloomy religious views, your cynical 
contempt for, and dislike to, what you look upon as frivolous 
amusements, your distrust of human nature, your disbelief in 
human kindness, your deadened faculties of enjoyment,—you, to 
dream of becoming the husband of a young girl whose heart is 
as unsullied by sorrow as her mind is by doubt! ” 

“ It’s no dream, but a strong reality, as you will find when you 
hear what Constance has to say about it. I confess to being hurt 
and disappointed, Hillier, at the tone you have taken. But as 
you withhold your approbation we must marry without it.” 

The old colonel walked along by his companion’s side in silent 
melancholy meditation for some time. Then he said,— 

“Deal fairly with me, Conway? Tell me, hasn’t this sudden 
unaccountable result been brought about by her disappointment 
at that young fellow’s departure 4 2 I am old and unobservant, but 
still it has been borne in even upon my blunted perceptions that 
there was more than a common passing liking between Constance 
and Marcus Gwynne. And now he has gone away, gone away 
without speaking out to her, under the influence, I firmly believe, 
of some wretched misunderstanding that a few words might have 
happily cleared up. And you attack her at the moment of her 
sore weakness, and win her because she fancies herself slighted by 
the man she loves.” 

‘Your description of the causes of my success is not flattering,” 
Conway said drily. “I give you permission to ask Constance 
whether or not she has given herself voluntarily to me. See her 
at once, before I can have any opportunity of biassing her mind, 
of using either persuasion or threats, as you seem to think me 
capable of doing.” 

‘No, no, not threats!” the colonel hurriedly protested. ‘ You 
would never degrade yourself by ‘threatening’ a woman, I’m 
convinced. Moreover there is nothing about “which you could 
threaten her. I know her too well, God bless her, to imagine 
that.” 

‘Nevertheless [ would rather you questioned your niece and 
received her assurance that there has been no undue influence 
exerted,’ Conway said coldly. Then he went on savagely, “I 
believe you would rather have given her to that young Jack- 
anapes—the son of a draper.” 

“And the grandson of Lord Mount Hawke,” Colonel Hillier in- 
terrupted proudly. “You forget, what I do not, that the highest 
and noblest qualities of race are transmitted through the mother 
as well as through the father. Marcus Gwynne need never blush 
for his par entage on either side, or for his own manner of fulfill- 
oS whatever position in life he may be placed in, I’m sure of 
that.” 

“ Your niece, apparently, is not so sure of it, Colonel Hillier, for 
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she has commanded me never to mention Marcus Gwynne’s name 
before her ; and if she desires to blot him out from her memory 
and life, we are bound, | think, to grant her desire.”’ 

They had got back to the front of the house as he said this. 
Makehaste stood ready saddled at the bottom of the steps, and 
Constance was coming through the doorway in her habit. Her 
face was very pale, her eyes had dark circles round them. The 
corners of her pretty mouth drooped dejectedly. At sight of her 
uncle and her lover, however, a hot colour came back to her 
cheeks, and a smile that had not a tinge of hilarity in it flickered 
feebly over her face. 

“ Are you going alone, Connie? Where is Belle?” her uncle 
asked quickly. 

“Belle is I can’t tell you what Belle is doing, uncle; 
she’s not inclined to ride to-day and I am.” 

“ Let me speak to you, my child, before you go,” he interrupted 
eagerly. 

“No, no, uncle, better not,” she began irresolutely, then with 
a quick gesture of her gloved hand she wiped away some tears 
that she hated herself for shedding, wiped them away in haste 
surreptitiously. Her uncle saw the action, and the sight of it 
made him feel wonderfully tender towards his only sister’s only 
child. 

“ Please yourself, Connie, but you would please me much better 
if you stayed and talked this affair out at once,” he whispered, as 
he stood ready to help her up on her horse. 

“All that there is to be said, Mr. Conway must say for me,” 
she replied in the same tone. 

“Then you really mean it?” he asked sadly and sternly. It 
seemed to her ear attuned to ultra-sensitiveness now through 
her consciousness that her conduct must appear to him both 
wilful and weak. 

“] really mean it. Oh, uncle don’t keep me standing here 
any longer, [ do want a gallop! No! my uncle will put me up,” 
she exclaimed, with a look of unmistakable aversion as Mr. 
Conway came a step nearer and looked as if he would like to 
give her a hand into the saddle Then she rode off, waving her 
hand in farewell to the two men who stood watching her till 
Makehaste trotted sharply out of sight. 

“IT don’t understand it! I don’t understand her or you either, 
Conway,” Colonel Hillier said, shaking his head as they turned 
back into the house. “It is either an affair of monstrously, yes, 
monstrously quick growth, and will perish in an untimely way as 
all prematurely developed things do, or you have not treated me 
fairly. You have been working in the dark.” 

“I claim the right which is every free man’s to win the woman 
he loves as best he can,” Conway said, bitterly. 

“Pshaw! love! Leave the question of love and love’s rights to 
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youngsters, Conway. Your day is done as well as my own. A 
friendly, a fatherly interest I can well understand your taking in 
the girl you’ve known from her pinafore days ; but love !—in the 
manner you mean—it’s ridiculous! ”’ 

“It can do no good our prolonging this conversation,’ Mr. 
Conway said, testily. “If I know anything of women (and in spite 
of your superior inches I flatter myself that women have revealed 
themselves to me as freely as they have to you) your niece will 
redeem her word by marrying me; and if I know anything of 
myself I will make her a happy woman and be a good husband 
to her.” 

“ Pray understand that I don’t fear your being guilty either of 
cruelty or infidelity towards her,” Colonel Hillier said scornfully. 
“The incongruity of the thing is what makes it shocking in my 
eyes. I tell you honestly, Conway, I suspect there is some 
mystery at the bottom of this unnatural engagement, and I shall 
do my best to unravel it.” 

“You have my permission to put your niece on any mental 
rack you like. I don’t think you'll extort anything detrimental 
to my cause from her.” 

“It passes all understanding,” said Colonel Hillier with 
sorrowful solemnity. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MISS OVID AND A GOTH, 


CHARLES SALTER sat upon his strong, well-built hunter in the 
corner of a field that was bordered on one side by the high road 
from Fakenham to Thorpe, every vein distended, every nerve 
quivering with passion. 

For along that high road a minute ago, a dog-cart had been 
driven at a dashing rate of speed that was suggestive to the 
ignorant onlooker of the hilarious and eager spirit of youth and 
happiness, and at the same time the ringing mirth-laden voices 
of two of its occupants had fallen jarringly upon his ear. 

His sensations will be understood when it is told that in the 
driver of that dog-cart he recognised Mr. Marcus Gwynne, and in 
the owner of one of the joyously vibrating voices, the girl he 
almost worshipped, Laura Payne herself! that wonderful Miss 
Ovid, who had so successfully taught a Goth like himself the art 
of love ! 

“It’s only natural!” the miserable young fellow admitted to 
himself, as the dog-cart disappeared. “ Mr. Marcus would take 
any girl’s fancy, and she would make any fellow love her—how 
could he help himself? But last night! after last night I felt sure 
of her, fool that I was.” 

The farm labourers, who were at work with harrow and 
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tormentor, cleaning the lately ploughed land close to him, looked 
up and grinned at one another as he rode off presently ; and as 
soon as he was out of hearing told some succulent bits of gossip 
which Lizzie Rowe had liberally given out. 

“The young master’s sweetheart’s after the squire hisself, I 
heered ; knawed’un in London they do tell; and he means to 
marry her, face of all his mother do say,” said one. 

“That ain’t it Bill Reynolds; it’s the lord’s daughter, his own 
cousin, that the squire’s going to marry. Bless your heart, you 
don’t think Mr. Gwynne would pick up with our young master’s 
fancy gal? <A pretty booty she be surely, if all they tell me be 
trew, and I ought to know, for my own cousin, Lizzie Rowe, bide 
up at Thorpe, ’tending the hens.” 

“She’s as fit for the squire as she is for our young master, and 
what I say is, she ain’t fit for no honest man, to be out in the dark 
woods at night with one feller one night, and driving gay as you 
please with another the following day.” 

“Td just as lief see the bold-faced mawther missus of the manor, 
as missus of the farm. Mr. Charles desarve just as good as Mr, 
Gwynne, and Mrs. Gwynne ought to hear what a varmint she’s so 
good to.” 

“°Tain’t no matter for any one to tell her if the squire marries 
her, and makes her a lady,” said a cautious one, and then they 
shook their heads in stolid submission to the inevitable, and went 
on with their labours. 

Meantime the dog-cart sped along on its four high wheels, 
behind the pair of spanking cobs, at an exhilarating pace, and 
Marcus, comforted by the conviction that his letter was already 
on its way to Constance Brymer, recovered his spirits, and with 
them his sense of satisfaction in the society of his two com- 
panions, 

After all, he reminded himself, Laura’s was a very venial 
offence against prudence, good taste, and himself. She was only 
rash in loving him at all (probably many other girls did the 
same thing in secret!), and reckless in openly manifesting her 
unfortunate preference. Doubtless she couldn’t help it. There 
were no influences of blood and breeding at work in her to help 
her to self-restraint. It behoved him to show merciful toleration 
to the weakness she had developed. So he half turned his head 
frequently to address her, and let his eyes show forth the admira- 
tion he felt for the bright beauty that was so trimly bound in 
tailor-made fawn-coloured costume and toque. 

As for Olivia, who sat by his side, in spite of what his mother 
had said, he was conscience clear in all the efforts he made to 
please and seem pleased by her. Her clear, truthful, honest face 
tenderly as it turned towards him on the smallest provocation, or 
without any provocation at all, indeed, told him plainly that she 
was quite hopeless about him, quite resigned to occupying no 
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higher place in his heart than that which any man may place at 
the disposal of a true-hearted, straightforward, plump, unexacting 
little cousin. 

So as his spirits rose under the conviction that soon it would 
be all clear light between Constance and himself, he made Olivia 
happier for the hour by giving her many little crumbs of sympathy, 
and intimate understanding, and brotherly kindness for her to 
peck at. For instance, it was sweet, passing sweet to her to hear 
him say, with reference to the recently restored show-mansion 
they were about to visit, that “for his own part he preferred the 
picturesque beauty of Mount Hawke.” 

“The winding drive by the river, Livy, there is nothing like it 
in flat Norfolk, is there, dear? Do you remember how I| used to 
earry you across on the big stones above Hawke falls, and how 
angry my aunt used to be when you went in with your starched 
frocks damped out by the spray ?” 

Yes, Olivia remembered all these things, and remembered 
with vivid pleasure evidently, for the rose tints deepened in her 
fair “ mealy-potato” face as she answered, — 

“And do you remember the salmon-leap up by the weir, 
Marcus? Didn’t I nearly destroy myself that day when I would 
sit then in the wet all the time till you landed the biggest salmon 
that’s ever got out of the Hawke ?” 

“What a pretty picture you must have made in a damped out 
frock, shivering!” Laura Payne put in kindly. “Nothing hangs 
so gracefully over a nice, well-rounded figure as a wet petticoat ; 
skinny mortals would shrink from being seen in such a trying 
vestment. But you can afford to recall your appearance in it, 
Miss Gwynne, you’re not skinny. 

“Ah! I know you mean I’m too fat to be graceful,” Olivia said 
serenely. “I used to fret about it when I saw that all the women 
you put into your lovely pictures were slight, Marcus; but 
fretting didn't | make me thinner, and now I’m just contented to 
be what I am.’ 

“ And what ‘ you are’ is so exactly what you ought to be, that I 
pray you'll never change; I couldn't afford to lose a bit of you, 
Olivia; you must always be just exactly what you are now, to 
me.” 

“You mean in spirit and feeling, Marcus? That I'll be sure and 
certain always, always; but,” she added with a laugh, through 
which her entire lack of all vanity and self-conceit shone forth 
radiantly, “I shan’t be able to help getting fatter and frecklier as 
I get older, and the summers come. I won't be losing my name 
of : mealy potato’ till I’m a wizened old woman, I’m thinking.’ ‘ 

“T don’t think you'll be ‘wizened,’” Laura sings out from the 
back-seat. “But why should you talk about what you'll be 
in old age while you re still younger than I am? Oh! | 
hate to think of it,” she added, with a shudder in her voice that 
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made them turn to look at her, “I won’t think of what J may 
look like by-and-bye. Mr. Gwynne! do you think I shall grow 
ugly when I am old?” 

“Tt seems impossible,” he replied courteously. 

“But you mean that it 2s possible,’ she exclaimed excitedly. 
“How awful! how truly awful! To think of my eyes being 
bleared, and my skin wrinkled, and my figure shapeless, is 
maddening. How have other women kept their beauty to 
extreme old age?” 

“By leading lives of peace and contentment, I fancy; try the 
plan, Miss Payne,” he said, smiling, but serious. 

And Laura shrugged her shoulders as he replied,— 

“Unfortunately one wants the aid of one’s fellow-creatures in 
order to lead a life of peace and contentment. My fellow-creatures 
destroyed my peace for me before I had learned to be selfish enough 
to maintain it at any cost to others. As for contentment, do you 
think I’m in a fair way to find it here, at Thorpe?” 

She asked the question with a little air of simple reliance 
on him that was exasperating. 

“Not knowing what would content you, I can’t offer an 
opinion,” he said coldly, as they drew up in the courtyard of the 
show-mansion, and Laura found time to whisper as he helped her 
to step down from the dog-cart,— 

“If you would let me make yow happy, I should find such 
vee contentment as would keep my good looks fresh till I 

ied.” 

“Take care! you're stepping in the mud,” Marcus interrupted 
savagely. To be pursued, flattered, fawned upon, made love to 
by a woman whom he was fast learning to despise as heartily as 
he once had pitied her, was abhorrent to the chivalric nature 
that was now seeking to doubly refine and purify itself, in order 
to become worthy of the woman he adored with a completeness 
of adoration that satisfied him she was worthy of it. He could 
not bring himself to utter idle words of flirting courtesy to the 
bold beauty who was trying to compass the downfall of his 
stedfast loyalty by her direct attack upon his artist’s admiration 
for that faultless form in which her faulty, false soul dwelt. He 
could not bring himself to treat her with the quiet friendly 
consideration he would otherwise have shown towards her, now, 
since she had, with such bold, coarse hardihood, avowed her passion 
for himself. His taste and his honour alike revolted at the idea 
of the woman who was trusted and well regarded by his mother, 
going out of her way to prove to him that she was unworthy of 
that trust and regard, while at the same time she forced him to feel 
that it would be unchivalrous on his part to betray her. For 
Laura, who was an adept in the art of facial expression, constantly 
assumed one, when she could attract and rivet his gaze for a 
moment, which seemed to say,—“ It is for love of you that I have 
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degraded and made a fool of myself. At least respect the weak- 
ness of which you are the cause.” 

Accordingly his inner sentiments concerning her, and her 
elaborately portrayed sentiments respecting him, forced the un- 
fortunate Marcus into the false position of seeming to be entirely 
engrossed by his cousin. In order to escape from Laura Payne’s 
compromising glances and occasionally whispered words, he 
sedulously kept close to Olivia during their progress through the 
long galleries and suites of rooms. The pictures that pleased her 
were the ones before which he resolutely lingered, and when his 
own superior judgment in such matters compelled him to halt 
before a landscape that Olivia had passed by without notice, it 
was the unartistic young Irish lady whom he called back, and 
for whose sympathetically observant admiration of what pleased 
him he asked, instead of the more appreciative and critical 
Laura. 

When this last incident occurred, Laura, who had turned a 
corner under the impression that the others were close to her, had 
no excuse for leaving the painstaking guide and going back to 
her companions. The corner she had turned brought her into a 
wide gallery, which ran round the organ-room, and the walls of 
this gallery were hung with pictures with which the guide had 
been familiar from her infancy, and about which she could dis- 
course glibly. 

“Tf you take a seat on this sofy, miss, vou'll get a bootiful 
woo of what is held to be the finest picture belonging to the Old 
Collection ; it’s called ‘Charlotte Corduroy,’ and it show that lady 
in the ac’ of striking a gentleman dead in his bath. It really 
took place in foreign parts,” she went on chattering to her un- 
willing listener, between whom and the entrance into the 
corridor in which they had left Marcus and Olivia, her well-kept 
person barred the way. 

“The gentlemen out there is an artist ; do call him to see this 
beautiful picture,” Miss Payne urged speciously, for lowly as she 
rated Olivia’s chance in comparison with her own, it was agony 
to the passionately jealous woman that he should be alone with 
another woman, while she was by herself in such close proximity. 

“ Law love you, miss! they be happy enough,” the guide said 
with discernment and heartless, good-humoured indifference. 
“ Sweet-hearting is better than looking at pictures ; but as you’ve 
no young gentleman to keep you company just now, you can't do 
better than look along these walls.” 

So piqued by the woman’s unintentional antagonism to her 
claims on the only man within her reach, Laura rose up, resolving 
to assert herself. 

“The young lady may be happy enough! Young ladies often 
don’t know what’s bad for themselves, do they ? But if you wish to 
please the gentleman, you’ll bring him on here to look at these 
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pictures ; and we are taking up so much of your time, too. Mr. 
Gwynne told me that you get crowded with people to see the 
place on fine days.” 

“ So we do, miss; there’s parties waiting below now. And that’s 
young Mr. Gywnne, of Thorpe, is it? A cousin of mine works 
for Mrs. Salter at the Manor Farm, and she’ve told me about the 
young lady Mr. Gwynne’s ma have got over from Ireland for him 
to marry. Yonder is the young lady, I make bold to suppose ?” 

“The young lady in there is Mr. Gwynne’s cousin, nothing 
more,’ Laura Payne said with unaccountable irritability. Then 
regardless of the fact that her own words might tell against her 
in other quarters she added scofting]ly— 

“ T could tell you a very different story if I liked, and give you 
a much nicer bit of gossip to carry back to your cousin at the 
Manor Farm.” 

Something in the air of swaggering vulgar assumption—that 
never-to-be-shaken-off air of underbred “early days” struck the 
woman for the first time with the conviction that the beautiful, 
beautifully-dressed young being before her was not a lady, “ not a 
lady, at least, of the sort of that other one in the corridor.” And 
out of the fulness of the heart she spoke,— 

“T’ve been a puzzlin’ about you, miss—I knew you wasn’t one 
of the gentry of the neighbourhood, but your stylish dress and 
ways misled me. Yow’re the young person that is keeping com- 
pany with Mr. Charles at the Manor Farm. And a fine young 
man heis! And a good husband you'll have as ever fell to mortal 
woman's lot ; and I hope, miss, that when you come to be missus 
at the Manor Farm, you'll not bear it against my cousin who’s 
dairy-woman that she’ve let her tongue run about Mr. Gwynne. 
And—lor ! now only to think on it !—that you should be the Miss 
Payne that wait on Mrs. Sackville, and be going to marry Mr. 
Charles Salter!” 

The woman was deep-chested, loud-voiced, and fluent in the 
delivery of her spontaneous expressions of wonder, doubt, and 
pleasure! Before Laura could arrest the stream of local gossip, 
Marcus Gwynne and Olivia had slipped into the gallery behind 
the well-meaning cicerone’s powerfully proportioned person. 
Before she could disown and disavow all knowledge of or interest 
in Mr. Charles Salter, Marcus was saying,— 

“You have not treated us as friends, Miss Payne. I am sorry 
to have heard such interesting good news concerning you from a 
stranger.” 

“Oh, it's not true!” Laura interrupted so savagely that the 
woman who had innocently exploded the mine, started, and 
sniffed, and looked aggressively at the “ ill-tempered assuming 
young person.” “It’s not true, Mr. Gwynne; don’t listen to 
such absurdity.” 


“Mr. Charles Salter think it true anyhow, if you’re Miss Payne 
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what wait on Mrs. Sackville of Thorpe,” the woman put in with 
meditative malice. “Not that I or anyone else who wish Mr. 
Charles well, could wish it true, if you’re ashamed of it when you 
get among gentlefolks, Miss Payne; so I blame my tongue for 
having uttered the words which have shown you forth. And, if 
you please, sir, there’s other parties waiting below, and | must 
give you over to the gardener for the hot- houses and conserva- 
tories as soon as I’ve shown you these pictures.” 

It was but dull, heavy work, the sight-seeing after this little 
explosion. Olivia was puzzled and mystified, but being uncon- 
scious of evil she was unsuspicious of its existence in her 
immediate atmosphere. Marcus was feeling outraged, indignant, 
and humiliated beyond the powers of all words to describe! 
“ What had there been in his life or conduct,” he asked himself 
searchingly, ‘‘ which could have encouraged this woman to throw 
herself at his head, while she was allowing rumour to associate 
her name with that of good, honest Charlie Salter! And as her 
name was associated with Charlie Salter’s it could only be in one 
way—and that was, honourably! And how could it be “ honour- 
ably ” associated with Charlie's, after her dishonourable proposi- 
tions to himself (Marcus), only a few hours ago ? 

As for Laura herself, she was in the heart of the maze into 
which she had penetrated of her own free will, and had no clue 
by means of which she could get out again. Marcus in complete 
possession of the fact of her perfidy towards Charles Salter by 
reason of her passionate profters of affection for himself (Marcus), 
and Charles Salter in a capital position for having the full truth 
borne down upon him with a fair wind from two quarters at 
least! The imbecility of the dog who dropped the bone while 
grasping at its shadow was as nothing to hers. 

Moreover, after this she could not delude herself with the hope 
or expectation that Mr. Gwynne would allow her to remain at 
Thorpe. And if she left Thorpe and was not received at the 
Manor Farm! Hardened as she was, her brain almost reeled at the 
prospect which this last possibility conjured up! So in order to 
retain the appearance of composure and nonchalance before 
Olivia, she had to keep a rigid silence, as they walked about 
gardens and conservatories that seemed endless and monotonously 
alike to her. 

It added to the difficulties and helplessness of the situation 
too, to hear that Mr. Conway was going to be married. 


“ The sanctimonious prig!” she said to herself inarage. “ He'll 
say, Get thee behind me, Satan! if I apply to him now. Un- 
less——” A brighter prospect loomed before her luxury and 


pleasure-loving soul as she thought the thing she would not 
even word to herself. And in a minute she had thrown off her 
transient fit of dismayed doubt. 

“But in the meantime I'll pit myself against everyone who 
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attempts to come between me and Charlie, and if I choose I'll be 
Mrs. Charles Salter of the Manor Farm before a month is over 
our heads, and every wretched slavey who has gossiped against 
me shall be turned off the premises,’ she promised herself 
vindictively, as she looked with unclouded eyes, and a suave 
smile on flushed and happy Olivia, beaming over all her plump 
visage with delight at being with Marcus, and Marcus being so 
kind and devoted to her. 

A little note conveyed by the hands of a little boy who could 
not read, reached Charles Salter’s hands that day, just as he and 
his mother rose up from their tea in what was called the “ keep- 
ing-room ” at the Manor Farm. It was from Laura, and it sum- 
moned him to their usual trysting place that evening at nine 
o clock. 

“By that time Mrs. Sackville will have gone to her rooms, and 
the cousins will be spooning, and oblivious of my existence,” she 
wrote, and her reference to the relations between the cousins 
made him so happy that he almost determined to take his 
mother into his confidence! But he thought better of this. 
Laura would have to show herself “ kind. and affectionate, and 
considerate ” to his mother, and “interested” in the farm-house 
life, for a time, before it would be quite prudent to declare his 
intentions concerning her at home. Perhaps after to-night, he 
might induce his mother to invite her to spend a day with them, 
“and at the end of that day mother ’]] love her nearly as well as 
I do myself” he thought, hopefully. 

But all his prudential resolves were shattered by Laura herself. 
Hitherto she had been vacillating, and tantalisingly unable to be 
definite with him. But this night she was definite enough! She 
met him with outstretched arms and uplifted lips. Her eyes 
sought his searchingly “ for answering looks of love,’ he thought; 
in reality to try and discover whether he had “heard anything 
yet,” and her words harmonised in warmth with her manner. 

“Charlie, if those people up there” (she waved her hand in 
the direction of the Thorpe house) “marry, Mrs. Sackville will 
have a daughter to look after her, and won't want me! I realise 
now what it will be to leave this place—and you.” 

“But when you leave this place you'll come to me, won't 
you?” he said impulsively, and her arms clasped his neck more 
closely, and his head sank lower, and he was shorn of his strength 
by a kiss from his Delilah on his crisp curly hair, as she 
answered,— 

“Yes, my own, only love! I will come to you as soon as 
you like. But, Charlie, I’m only a poor dependant up there 
remember, so you must make all the more of me. Come 
and tell Mrs. Sackville to-morrow that we are going to be 
married at once, before they have time to give me notice to look 
out for ‘another situation.’ ” 
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“Do they treat you like that!” he asked, indignant and 
surprised, for somehow or other his previous impression had been 
that Laura was held in high esteem at Thorpe. 

And then she told him a well-woven tissue of lies, implying 
and insinuating that Marcus had pursued her with offers of 
admiration and affection that were an insult to her, that she had 
spared him out of regard to his mother’s feelings, but that now 
he was making her life unbearable at Thorpe by reason of his ill- 
concealed revengeful enmity and dislike. 

“ And my tongue and hands are tied,” she said pathetically ; 
“for his mother has been kind to me always, and that fat, little, 
simple-hearted cousin of his adores him. I can’t hurt either 
Mrs. Sackville or Olivia Gwynne; but if you hear Mr. Gwynne 
speak disparagingly of me you'll know what weight to attach 
to his words.” 

“Tf I ever heard Mr. Gwynne speak disparagingly of you I’d 
twist his neck,” he said, furiously, and he did not see in the moon- 
light how deadly white she grew. 

“My own true knight! my own love!” she murmured; “ we 
must both keep the secret I have confided to you. | ought not 
to have told you, but how could I deceive you, Charlie , . 

“T wish I could get you out of that house at once,” he said, 
gloomily. 

“There's no help for it. I must stay there till we are married. 
Don’t worry yourself; as soon as he knows we are to be man and 
wife Marcus Gwynne will not interfere between us.” 

“He shall know that to-morrow, and if after knowing it 
he ——” 

“Hush, hush! no threats. Now, good-night; our last ‘ secret’ 
good-night.” 

“You're not going yet, Laura; give me a few minutes more,” 
he pleaded. 

But she had gained her point and had the first word with 
Charles Salter, and now she was feeling cold and tired, and 
intensely anxious to get back to Marcus Gwynne! Every 
moment passed with the handsome young farmer seemed leaden- 
winged, as she thought of the possibility that even now !—even 
now ! her beauty might have power over Marcus. 

So she affected to grow coy, and frightened, and prudent, and 
succeeded in making Charlie more madly in love with her, and 
in escaping from a téte-d-téte that had grown tedious. 

“How I hate his thick boots and countr y-cut clothes! What 
a Goth he is?”’ she thought, as she sped along the path towards 
Thorpe and its master. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Not since the burning of the Ring Theatre, at Vienna, has there 
been so horrible a fire as that which transformed the gilded 
saloon of the Opéra Comique, at Paris, into a heap of ashes, and 
four black, smoking walls. There is always something peculiarly 
calculated to strike the imagination about a fire in a theatre. 
The awfully sudden transition from laughter to tears, and the 
metamorphosis of the crowd of lounging pleasure-seekers into a 
herd of animals, mad with terror, shrieking, tearing, and killing 
one another in their struggle for the door, fill the mind with 
horror, and show how little centuries of civilisation can do to 
drill the beast out of man. All these painful features were 
present in the catastrophe at the Opéra Comique. The piece was 
Ambroise Thomas’s charming opera Mignon. The duet in the first 
act between Lothario (M. Taskin) and Mignon (Mdlle. Merguillier) 
was proceeding, the choir and ballet being grouped around the 
principals, when those in the stage boxes and on the stage 
thought they saw sparks falling. Suddenly there was a shower 
of sparks from the sky-pieces, and several persons in the stalls 
rose hurriedly. M. Taskin rushed to the footlights, and shouted, 
“Ne bougez pas, mesdames et messiewrs,” the kind of advice 
which is invariably addressed under such circumstances to a 
furious and flying mob. In thirty seconds the stage was entirely 
in flames, and a minute later the fire was in the body of the 
theatre. Then ensued the usual horrors and brutalities ; men 
throwing themselves upon one another, women trampled under 
foot, doors locked or jammed. A number of people were told 
that there was an exit from the buffet, and a rush was made to 
the refreshment room. So there was an exit from the refresh- 
ment room, but it was locked, and no one could find the man 
with the key, and these people perished in a cul de sac. The 
poor old harpies, who charge fifty centimes for taking one’s coat, 
determined to die rather than leave their posts without their 
fees; and amongst the 213 dead bodies a large number were 
those of ballet girls; so that the employés of the theatre suffered 
more than the audience. Some friends of the writer’s, who were 
In @ side-box on the ground floor, waited quietly till the crush 
was over, then went out into the passage, which was empty of 
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persons, but full of smoke, and, but for the glare of flames inside, 
dark. Without any difficulty they groped “their way to a door, 
and, without being so much as singed, got out into the street, 
One of the curious incidents of the fire was that M. Berthelot, 
late Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, who had 
solemnly warned the Parisians about three weeks before, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, that the Opéra Comique would be burned 
down, was in the house, but escaped unhurt. There seems to be 
a Providence which watches over politicians, for General Boulan- 
ger, the War Minister, and the late Premier, M. Goblet, were 
present in the boxes, and got out without accident. M. Taskin, 
the hero of the tragedy as well as of the comedy, after having 
seen the musicians, and as many of those who clambered towar ds 
the stage and emplo yés as possible safely out, passed through M. 
Carvalho’s box and office, which communicates directly between 
the stage and the street, taking with him what papers he could 
lay his hands on. The whole repértovre of the Opéra Comique 
was burned, though M. Taskin carried off the works of M. Car- 
valho. This fearful fulfilment of M. Berthelot’s prophecy has set 
the Parisians on thinking about their theatres, and the world 
about the prevention of fires in public buildings. The Paris 
theatres are, without doubt, the hottest and most uncomfortable 
in Europe. The stalls are so closely jammed together that it is 
with the greatest difficulty and annoyance one can pass in and 
out during the long entr’actes, and that is why, in most French 
theatres, ladies are not allowed in the stalls—there simply isn’t 
room for them. A panic in the stalls of a Parisian theatre must 
be something like the Black Hole. Then the heat from the gas 
is insufferable, and we rejoice to see that the Municipal Council 
have decided to give the theatres three months in which to sub- 
stitute the electric light for gas.. A very ingenious system for 
the automatic extinction of fires in theatres, devised by Mr. 
James Sinclair, of 114, Cannon Street, appeared in the Pal? Mall 
Gazette. It consists of a system of pipes to lead the water 
from the main supply, placed at intervals of ten feet across the 
ceiling ; and of a series of sprinkler heads about the size of an 
egg screwed into the pipes at intervals of ten feet, so that each 
sprinkler commands all fire within an area of one hundred square 
feet on the floor. These sprinklers consist of a plate and a deflec- 
tor.. The plate is kept in its place by means of bismuth solder. 
The deflector is for the purpose of breaking the column of water 
into spray, which falls in a dense shower over the flames. The 
supply of water is regulated by an automatic valve, which moves 
the moment a sprinkler begins to act. Immediately the flames 
and heat ascend, the bismuth solder, which is set to melt at any 
fixed temperature, say at 160°, melts, and the plate on the 
sprinkler nearest the fire falls, the water in the pipes rushes after 
it,and falls upon the deflector with the force that is behind it, 
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varying from 10 lb. to 50lb. The water is broken against the 
deflector, it then strikes the roof, and falls in copious showers over 
the flames within the area of one hundred square feet covered by 
the sprinkler. If the flames, by their rapidity, should get beyond 
that area, the next bismuth solder melts, and sprinkler No. 2 
comes into play, and so on. If the normal temperature of the 
ceiling of a stage be higher that 160°, the solder can be tempered 
to suit the increase. As this system is extremely ingenious, has 
been tried by Mr. Sinclair-in America and in this country with 
complete success, and only costs from £250 to £500, it is needless 
to say it will never be heard of again, until perhaps a royal duke 
or a professional beauty is reduced to ashes, when it will be repro- 
duced by a Government contractor, who will reap a million and a 
baronetcy. 

The centre of continental gravity is Germany, and the centre 
of Germany is the Emperor. It is often said that the German 
Empire, as it was created, is held together by the great trium- 
virate, Von Moltke, Bismarck, and the Emperor. The death of 
any one of the three would profoundly affect European politics ; 
and it looks as if the Emperor was dying of the disease of old 
age. To increase the anxiety, the Crown Prince has only just 
been saved by the skill of a London specialist from an operation, 
which is generally fatal, and always deprives the patient of his 
voice. The Crown Prince had a growth in his throat, which was 
of course examined by all the most eminent doctors of a country 
celebrated for its doctors. They pronounced it cancer, and, with 
the approval of the Emperor, were preparing to perform the 
terrible operation of thyrotomy, which, severing the thyroid 
cartilage, generally kills, and always renders the victim voiceless. 
The crisis was grave; in a few days or hours the heir to the 
German Empire might be dead, or speechless for life. At the last 
minute his devoted wife (our Princess Royal) bethought her of 
her English home and of Dr. Morell Mackenzie. The German 
physicians professed themselves willing (with a rare magnani- 
mity) to wait for the opinion of the English specialist ; the onl 
question was, how to get Dr. Mackenzie over at once? If it was 
cancer, then the delay of a few hours might be fatal. It is part 
of the State policy of all monarchies to keep secret the illnesses of 
the members of the Royal family, perhaps to keep up the idea 
that they are of a different clay to ordinary mortals. Of course, 
in the case of the German Crown Prince, it was of the utmost 
importance to keep the secret, as the rumour that the Emperor 
was dying, and that the Crown Prince had cancer, might have 
produced a socialist conspiracy. The Princess sent a cipher 
telegram to the Queen, that Dr. Mackenzie must come at once. 
Her Majesty couldn’t find the key to the cipher; an agonising 
delay ; and then another telegram. Dr. Morell Mackenzie arrived . 
in Berlin, examined the growth, which was very low down in the 
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throat, and said it was not cancer, but a wart. Confusion amongst 
the Court physicians, and ecstasy in the Court! By means of 
reflectors, Dr. Morell Mackenzie was able to see the growth 
perfectly, and succeeded in bringing away two-thirds of it. The 
renowned Professor Virchow, perhaps the greatest anatomist and 
pathologist of the day, has subjected the growth brought away by 
Dr. Mackenzie to microscopic analysis, and declares that it is not 
cancerous, but “ Pachydermia verrucosa ;” anglicé, a wart. What 
a triumph for the London doctor! He has saved not only a life, 


but probably an empire! He has snatched from the jaws of 
death 

“The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The centre of a world’s desire ;” 
he, whom the entire medical profession in London sneered at as 
a specialist, and whom half society spoke of as a quack! “ Pale- 
eyed envy ” will now see him climb, and “sicken at the sight.” 
The Crown Prince is coming to live at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Norwood, in order to be near his saviour, and to have the rest of 
the growth removed. It is to be hoped that these sanguine 
anticipations may not be falsified by the event, because the eldest 
son of the Crown Prince is paralysed, and the long minority of a 
paralytic might be mortal to the German Empire. 

England has now been five years in Egypt, and Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff has been nearly two years our Plenipotentiary, 
or Ambassador Extraordinary, or Special Commissioner, at 
Constantinople and Cairo. We have bombarded Alexandria, 
spent about thirty millions, and lost General Gordon. As a result 
we have a draft Convention, prepared by Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff for the signature of the Sultan, which is, as Lord Salisbury 
said, an agreement between England and Turkey, and of which 
the fotlowing are the most important points. 1. The withdrawal 
of our troops at the end of three years. 2. The right to remain 
or to re-enter Egypt, in the event of internal disorder, or external 
invasion. 3. The confirmation of Egyptian rights of sovereignty 
along the littoral. 4. The recognition of the Sultan of Turkey 
as Suzerain. 5. The neutralisation of the Suez Canal. 6. The 
transference of consular jurisdiction over European criminals to 
the mixed tribunals. The evacuation in three years, with the 
sole right of re-entry in the case of disturbance, and the neutrali- 
sation of the Canal, are the most important points. As the fruit 
of five years’ occupation, the loss of some of our bravest men, and 
an expenditure of thirty millions, we have got the sole and 
exclusive right of re-entering Egypt, as the constable of Europe, 
and putting down disorder. Truly, a somewhat inadequate 
recompense for our sacrifices ; but is it not the best, or indeed the 
only possible arrangement at this hour? The time for annexa- 
tion is past ; we might have annexed Egypt at one period with 
Germany's approval ; and the annexation might or might not 
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have been a sound policy. But we let the opportunity slip, and 
it is well to recognise the fact that annexation is no longer a 
possible policy; Russia and France would not allow it, and 
Bismarck regards us as fools, who have let a good thing go. 
Short of annexation, the sole exclusive right of re-occupation is 
something, if only our government stick to their text, and refuse 
to allow our rights in this matter to be whittled down by France. 
That Europeans in Egypt who commit crimes should be subject 
to the same law as the natives, is no doubt a great concession to 
national feeling and to justice ; but next to the withdrawal of our 
troops in three years, the neutralisation of the Suez Canal is the 
most momentous point in the Convention. The neutralisation of 
the Canal means that it shall be open at all times to the ships, 
both of war and commerce, of all nations. That is to say, if 
England was at war with Russia, the Canal would be as open to 
Russian ironclads as to our own. What can be more fatuous or 
insane? Sailing through the Canal, you can throw a pebble or », 
stick from the deck tothe bank ; and steamers are always running 
aground as itis, and delaying the traffic sometimes for twenty-four 
hours. What would be easier than for a Russian man-of-war, or 
even merchantman, laden with stones to run aground or sink in 
the middle of the Canal? The Canal would be as effectually closed 
as if it was barricaded, and we should be cut off from India. It 
is all very well for Lord Charles Beresford to say that our proper 
road to India is round the Cape; but most of our steamers 
are built for the Canal and Red Sea voyage, and could not 
go round the Cape. The neutralisation of the Canal seems 
madness. The Convention is still a draft document, and it 
appears that France and Russia are egging the Sultan on to raise 
objections, and not to sign it, while it is always possible that some 
European Power may raise objections at the last minute. 

Russia is a great trouble to the rest of Europe, and the other 
Powers are encouraging her to attack England in India, as a 
channel for her military prowess. In connection with a Russian 
invasion of India, a once notorious personage has succeeded in 
making himself supremely ridiculous. The Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh is one of our dispossessed Indian princes, who have accepted 
an allowance in exchange for their sovereign rights. Finding 
himself no longer a king, and in possession of an income, which 
he learnt would be a handsome one even in England, Dhuleep 
Singh conceived the idea of becoming an English gentleman. He 
took a place in Suffolk ; he reared pheasants on a scale that 
made even the sporting stockbroker stare ; his battues were the 
talk of the town ; he sent his boy to Eton; he took a house in 
Piccadilly, and was universally voted a good fellow, and “a 
thorough Englishman, don’t you know!” In due time the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh got into debt; the house in Piccadilly 
was turned into the Bachelors’ Club; the place in Suffolk and 
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the pheasants were taken over by a millionaire upholsterer, and 
the Maharajah returned to his native kingdom in the East. In 
his embarrassment the prince applied to the English Government 
first for a loan, and then for an increased allowance. Both were 
refused ; and then it was that this “fine old English gentleman ”’ 
wrote to M. Katkoff, the editor of the Moscow Gazette, and told 
him that 40,000 Sikhs were ready at any moment to rise at his 
back. Feeling a little frightened of the consequences of this 
step, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh suddenly appeared at Paris, 
as Patrick Casey, and took out a passport to Russia under that 
name. At Berlin Patrick Casey was robbed of his passport and 
his ready money, but somehow managed to reach the Russian 
frontier, whence his journey immediately became smooth and 
expeditious. “Patrick Casey” was passed on with the greatest 
rapidity until he reached Moscow, where it is supposed he now 
remains as the guest (or prisoner?) of M. Katkoff, the editor of the 
Moscow Gazette, who is busy negotiating for the 40,000 Sikhs. 

In the meantime the dreary warfare between our two politi- 
cal parties, Unionists and Home Rulers, drags its slow length 
along. The “ Radical Union,” Mr. Chamberlain’s new Caucus, 
held a lan ‘ve meeting at Birmingham, at which a letter was read 
from Lord Hartington to “ My dear Chamber: ain,’ blessing the 
new concern, and “another from old John Bright, abusing Mr. 
Gladstone and his Irish allies more roundly than ever, describing 
them as “an odious, illegal, and immoral conspiracy.’ Mr. 
Gladstone has made a tour in South Wales, apparently to preach 
to the converted. He stayed at Singleton Abbey, the seat of 
Sir Hussey Vivian, and visited Swansea, Cardiff, and Newport. 
Great enthusiasm was displayed at the railway stations, and 
“the old man eloquent” made many speeches. The ruins of the 
baronial castles on the marches caused him to “ thank God that 
Wales was no longer controlled by castles,” and the difference 
between St. [ltud and St. George, before St. Augustine landed at 
Canterbury, convinced him that Wales was, is, and ought to be a 
separate nation. But there is alwaysa method in Mr. Gladstone’s 
most midsummer madness. He distinctly ate the leek in its 
native country, and advanced, or tried to advance, the Home 
Rule controversy a step, by announcing that he abandoned the 
famous twenty-fourth clause of his bill, excluding the Irish 
members from Westminster. The exclusion or retention of the 
Irish members at Westminster was, Mr. Gladstone said, to be 
henceforth an open question, to be settled by time and discussion. 
But this offer has come too late. A year ago it would have 
saved his Government; to-day it is ignored by the Liberal 
Unionists, for the truth is they have lost all faith in their late 
leader. They do not trust him any more, and so long as he lives, 
they will vote for the Tories. In the House of Commons the 
slow torture of the Committee on the Crimes Bill at last drove the 
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Government to name a day by which the bill must be reported 
to the House. On the 10th of June, the First Lord of the Trea- 
surv moved “that it be an instruction to the committee,” that 
unless the bill was through Committee at ten o’clock on the 17th 
of June (that day week), any amendment under discussion be 
immediately put, and that then the clauses of the bill, as they 
stood, should be put, one after the other, to the vote. Even the 
English Home Rulers were relieved that an end should be put 
by their opponents to the maddening farce, and though Mr. 
Gladstone protested conventionally, he did not oppose Mr. 
Smith’s motion. 

On friday, the 17th of June, the clock struck ten whilst Sir 
Charles Russell was speaking in support of an amendment to 
clause 6. The chairman, Mr. Courtney, immediately rose, and 
Sir Charles sat down. “The question is that clause 6 stand part 
of the bill.” The Irish members rose and filed out of the House. 
Ayes to the right 332, Noes to the left 163; the Gladstonians, 
headed by Mr. Gladstone, then stalked out of the House, and the 
remaining fourteen clauses were put, one after the other, carried 
by acclamation, and at twenty minutes past ten the bill was 
reported to the House amid loud cheers. 

In the midst of an almost tropical heat, London began to pre- 
pare for the Jubilee day. ‘The splendour of the weather was 
as unparalleled as the gigantic scale of the decorations. On 
Wednesday, 25th October, 1809, was celebrated the Jubilee of 
George III., “an event which was celebrated throughout every 
part of the Empire, with due demonstrations of gratitude, loyalty, 
and affection,” so says the Observer of the 29th October, 1809. 
A splendid water fvte was given by the Queen at Frogmore, 
which “surpassed the expectation of every one.” In the midst of 
an immense sheet of water, on an island, appeared a temple, in 
the front of which glittered a transparency with this device: 
“ Britannia celebrates the fiftieth year of a reign sacred to virtue 
and piety.” An illuminated bridge was erected over the water, 
there were rockets and balloons, and the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and the other members of the Royal Family attended. 
At Windsor an ox and two sheep were roasted whole; fifty 
pieces of artillery were fired in the Long Walk ; the Mayor and 
Corporation, attended by the Windsor Volunteers, went to church 
in procession; and shortly after the King, attended by the Royal 
dukes, took his ride in the Long Walk. Mr. Turnerelli (perhaps 
the progenitor of Mr. Disraeli’s “Tracy Turnerelli”) presented his 
Jubilee bust of the King to the Queen at the Castle. In the 
City of London the Lord Mayor, at half-past ten, proceeded from 
the Mansion House in state coach to Divine service in St. Paul’s, 
attended by a hundred members of the Common Council, and in 
the evening there was a great dinner at the Mansion House, and 
a dinner at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, “attended by about four 
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hundred of the most respectable merchants, bankers, etc.,’ and 
joined by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Earls of Liverpool, 
Bathurst, Chatham, Camden, Harrowby, Lord Erskine, the 
Attorney and Solicitor-Generals, the Right Hon. G. Rose, ete. 
“The illuminations were very general throughout every street of 
the metropolis,” but, unfortunately, it rained on George IIL’s 
Jubilee, for we read that “the gas lights” (something quite new 
then) “displayed in Pall Mall, Millbank Wharf, and the cupola of 
Shrewsbury House, on Shooter’s Hill, had the most brilliant 
effect, for when the shower of rain had nearly extinguished all 
the oil lamps, these pure aerial flames seemed to defy the powers 
of wind and water.” 

To those who witnessed the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, on the 
21st June, 1887, this reads like the illumination of the capital 
of Liliput. The wildest calculations of the number of people that 
the railways and steamers poured into London from all parts of 
the kingdom were hazarded. Some said there were seven million 
people in the metropolis, which was of course a figure of speech. 
Certain it is that a garret in an hotel cost £2 for a night; that the 
average price of a single seat at a window or in a balcony on the 
route was £5 ; that strawberries rose from 2s. to 8s. a pound ; and 
that the streets were almost impassable for three days before, owing 
to the crowds that perambulated the town on foot and in every kind 
of vehicle to look at the decorations. The streets along the route 
were a mass of bunting, and red cloth, and coloured lamps. Fora 
week beforehand nothing was to be heard but the sound of saws and 
hammers, and the carpenters must have made a fortune. Picca- 
dilly, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, and St. James’ Street were 
the most striking. At Devonshire House, in Piccadilly, the Duke 
of Devonshire had erected a stand for five hundred of his friends, 
and the house of Lady Burdett-Coutts, next door, was a mass of 
red and blue calico, and coloured glass; Bond Street was lined 
with red and blue Venetian masts, surmounted by a crown; on 
each side of St. James’ Street long white halberds were stuck at 
intervals of a few yards, with a very beautiful effect, while 
triumphal arches were raised at Piccadilly Circus, and in Waterloo 
Place. For three nights the town was illuminated, the houses of 
the nobles and millionaires in Grosvenor Square vying with one 
another in the ingenuity of their transparencies. 

It was a perfect midsummer day, the 21st June, blue sky and 
bright sun, with a strongish wind blowing to keep men and 
horses cool. As early as tive o'clock the sightseers were afoot, 
and everybody who had a seat on the route, or a place in the 
Abbey, left their houses by eight o'clock. At half-past eight 
Piccadilly was one serried mass of carriages and cabs proceeding 
at a foot’s pace. It took an hour to go from the corner of Park 
Lane to the top of St. James’s Street, and every window of every 
house was hung with crimson and yellow cloth, and filled with 
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the bright pretty costumes of ladies, or with laughing children, 
or smiling men, dressed in their smartest clothes. The Cockney 
lad is the smartest in the world. Many of them had climbed 
trees in the Green Park, whence they levelled mordant sarcasms 
at the coachmen and the occupants of the carriages that slowly 
assed beneath. The Queen was to have arrived at Westminster 
Abbey at twelve, and punctuality is the politeness of princes. 
As a rule, the Queen arrives to the minute. On Tuesday, how- 
ever, she did not reach the Abbey till twenty minutes to one. 
There were three processions, the first composed of Indian princes, 
the Queen Kapiolani of Hawaii, and minor royalties; the second 
of the foreign kings, the King of the Belgians, the King of the. 
Hellenes, the King of Denmark ; and the third, of the royalties 
proper, “our royalties,” whom to enumerate would be a hazardous 
and inviduous task. Between the second and third processions 
there was a long pause, towards the end of which a common 
watering cart appeared, and lo! the water which it sprinkled on 
the way before the Queen was pink rose-water, saidfone, Condy’s 
fluid, said another. The young princesses, the Queen’s grand- 
daughters, looked really very pretty, and the Duchesses of 
Edinburgh and Connaught, who sat side by side, were cheered. 
The two features of the procession were the escort of princes, and 
the Duke of Portland. The Prince of Wales rode between his 
brothers, the Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught, and the Duke 
of Portland was the most magnificent figure in the whole show. 
As Master of the Horse he rode immediately before the Sovereign, 
and he was mounted on a superb black horse, while the gold 
fringe about his saddle and person defy description. Young, 
handsome, collected, responsible really for everything, and con- 
scious that everything was going like clockwork, he was, indeed, 
the most striking figure of probably the most striking pageant 
London has ever witnessed. Last came the Sovereign, her 
carriage drawn by the six fat cream-coloured horses, with purple 
trappings, and each accompanied by a groom. The Queen looked 
pale, and opposite her sat the Princess of Wales and her eldest 
daughter, the Crown Princess of Germany. In the Abbey 
the sight was such as it is difficult to describe. In the 
north and south transcepts the crimson-hung galleries had 
been carried right up to the coloured windows at the vaulted 
roof. The House of Commons had voted £17,000 for the 
preparation of the Abbey, and it was indeed difficult to recog- 
nise the well-known church, as all the tombs and statues were 
hidden in red cloth, and from every corner and arch there 
peeped a human head. The North and South Transepts were 
filled by the two Houses of Parliament, the Peers, who were in 
the South Transept, being allowed to sit beside their Peeresses, 
whilst Members’ wives were banished into an upper gallery. As 
the members of both Houses were, with one or two exceptions, 
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either in uniform or court dress, the effect, together with the 
ladies’ dresses, was like a huge bouquet of red and white 
geraniums, while above the Lords in the Southern Transept were 
the Judges, in scarlet, ermine, and full-bottomed wigs. Between 
the North and South Transepts had been made a square dais, 
covered with red velvet, in the middle of which was placed the 
Coronation Chair, covered with crimson velvet hangings, and 
containing a deep crimson cushion. At twenty minutes to one 
the organist struck up the National Anthem, and the first pro- 
cession to enter was ecclesiastical, composed of Canons and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was mistaken for the Pope by 
somebody. The Queen, who had, on alighting at the Abbey, 
donned the blue ribbon of the Garter, and a diamond tiara under 
her bonnet or lace cap (it was difficult to distinguish which she 
wore), was handed to her Coronation Chair in the middle of the 
dais by Lord Lathom, the Lord Chamberlain, and on her right 
stood the Prince of Wales, and the Crown Princes of Germany 
and Austria, and on her left the Princess of Wales, Princess 
Beatrice, the Crown Princess of Germany, and the Duchess of 
Edinburgh, while behind were ranged the Queen’s grand- 
daughters and the ladies-in-waiting. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was distinctly heard when he read the special Jubilee 
prayers, which bore the marks of his own crabbed composition, 
but no one heard Dean Bradley when he read the lesson. The 
service was over at a quarter to two, the Queen’s procession 
going first on the return journey. The only contretemps that 
occurred was that the Marquis of Lorne was thrown from his 
horse, and had to retire from the procession. The whole crowd 
was most orderly and good-humoured, and though there were 
a few accidents to people from horses and crushing, on the whole 
the day was a perfect success. 


A, A. B, 









THE TREES’ SECRET. 


STANDING up rugged and gaunt and brown, 


With the sunshine slanting your rough trunks down, 


Mystery lurks in your solemn air 

To the very ends of your branches bare ; 
Whisperings wander on every breeze— 
What is your secret, mysterious trees ? 


Soft airs from Heaven are sighing now, 

As they kiss the tips of each spreading bough ; 
Sunbeams are dancing in merry play, 

While they gild your branches the livelong day. 
Ah! they will be, with their coaxings sly, 
Waving your secret out by-and-by ! 


Breezes and sunshine alike combine 

With the raindrops falling athwart the shine, 
Till by their magic your buds, I ween, 

Are important swelling ’neath opal sheen, 
Bursting with news for the garrulous breeze, 
Whisp’ring your secret, deluded trees ! 


Tremulous motion mid waves of sound, 
And a gladsome pulsing of life around, 
Rustlings and murmurs above my head 
From a thousand leaves that are o’er me spread, 
Thousands of voices in turbulent glee, 
Shouting your secret aloud to me! 
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Critical 


Notices 





VERSES OF A PROSE 
WRITER. * 


Mr. JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE is 
fairly well known as the writer 
of some interesting essays, many 
careful and discriminating reviews 
in the Academy, and a few sonnets 
which have found their way into 
the anthologies. All his work is 
done with care and taste, but he 
has not made his mark, and this 
new book of verses will not exactly 
set the Thames on fire. Like his 
prose, though not quite to the same 
extent, it is pleasant reading, and 
it seems, despite its small extent, to 
have been easy writing. At least, 
except in some of the sonnets, there 
is a general fluidity and lack of con- 
centration, which, whatever else it 
may arise from, certainly does not 
arise from that patient vigour in con- 
ception and execution without which 
no poetry can be anything more 
than passable. But, indeed, Mr. 
Noble is not precisely a poet, and 
he is wise as well as modest in his 
title. The book is wanting in 
distinction, utterly wanting in any- 
thing like imagination, passion, or 
grip. Yet here and there we come 
upon a true thought lucidly ex- 
pressed, a touch of graceful fancy, 
a line of realcharm. In the sonnet 
named “ August 1885,” there is a 
touching effect produced by the 
simple and natural utterance of a 
personal feeling ; two or three 
others of the sonnets enshrine, not 


* “Verses of a Prose Writer.” By 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 1887, 


unworthily, thoughts worth think- 
ing. The sonnets are quite the 
best part of the book, and though 
they do not reveal Mr. Noble as a 
master in even this branch of art, 
they are well-executed workman’s 
work, and a justification of the 
existence of this little book of 
“Verses of a Prose Writer.” 


OUR AMERICAN COUSINS 
AND THEIR POLITICAL 
LIFE.* 


WE can recommend this volume to 
any one who wants to read a plea- 
sant chatty account of the American 
constitution in its legislative, execu- 
tive,and judicialdepartments. The 
author is a gentleman who spent the 
first four years of his official life, 
from twelve to sixteen, as a page in 
the Senate House, and amid his mul- 
tifarious duties, which he describes 
humorously, and which do not 
appear to have been very onerous, 
had plenty of time to observe w hat 
was going on around him. Some 
ten years later he set to work to 
record his reminiscences, and the 
result is an eminently readable 
book, telling of the various phases 
of Congress, and interspersed with 
amusing anecdotes. The book is 
abundantly illustrated, and theillus- 
trations are really good. Here isa 


*“Our American Cousins and their 
Political Life.” By One of themselves. 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 
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specimen of what every one will 
- admit is a terse definition :— 

“A Democrat is a man who thinks 
the country ought to be governed in a 
particular way, and a Republican is one 
who thinks the Democrats are always 
wrong, and therefore believes in govern- 
ing the country in some other manner 
than the Democrats wish.” 


The impression left on our minds 
is that a page of the Senate is only a 
shade less important a personage 
than a senator. 


DUELLING DAYS IN THE 
ARMY.* 


Amipst the cataract of books rush- 
ing at us from publishers, authors, 
and railway bookstalls, it is refresh- 
ing to meet with the neatly printed 
and neatly bound volume before us. 

The author by agreeable and 
acceptable paths conveys to ordi- 
narily intelligent minds serious 
life-lessons interspersed by telling 
anecdotes of duelling in the army. 

We are glad one dark side of 
human life in the British Army— 
duelling—has passed into the waters 
of Lethe. 

The terrible scene of the duel at 
Newry Barracks, late at night, no 
witnesses, no seconds, presents a 
fearful warning, and word-paints a 
terrible picture of what life in some 
regiments must have been within 
the last hundred years. To this day 
bullet holes, said to be the original 
ones of the duel, are visible in the 
room. 

Both public opinion and the rules 
of the army now are dead against 
duelling. A species of persecu- 
tion by tradesmen, money lenders, 
brokers, and other individuals who 
endeavour to turn the Horse Guards 
into bum-bailiffs, to collect their 
real or imaginary debts, has of late 
years sprungup. Such persecution 
is libellous and can be punished 


*“ Duelling Days in the Army.” By 
WILLIAM Doveras, late 10th Hussars. 


bt & Downey, 12, York Street, Covent 
rarden, 
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by law. We regret that the author 
has not told us of many modern 
duels, but perhaps that information 
is reserved for subsequent editions ; 
but the money lenders and brokers 
are safe from pistol shots. Irish 
M.P.s may appreciate the following 
extract from the book :— 

‘¢ Wanted, an Irishman, six feet high, 
and rather broad in the shoulders. His 
business will be to answer in person 
impertinent notes addressed to the Editor 
of the Englishman, Salary 400 rupees per 
mensem, and find his own shillelaghs.” 


SIMPLE MECHANICS—HOW 
TO MAKE AND HOW TO 
MEND.* 


In these utilitarian days everyone 
is supposed to know something 
about mechanics, and there are few 
households in which there is not at 
least one member of the family 
who has a mechanical turn of mind. 
Paterfamilias will do well to en- 
courage his youngsters to do things 
for themselves, and he can hardly 
do better than present them with 
this handiest of all handy books of 
instruction. 

From these pages the youth may 
learn how to make anything from a 
rabbit hutch to a five-barred gate. 
He may learn how to do all the 
papering, plastering, painting, and 
polishing, that will prevent the 
house from looking shabby. He 
may with his own hands do all the 
repairs in the farm, the stable, and 
the garden. This book will also 
teach him all about the mysterious 
processes of setting traps, skinning 
and stuffing birds, and preserving 
skins. 

If he will lend the book to his 
mother she will find recipes for 
everything a housewife requires, 
from the mauufacture of a cheap 
window curtain to the cleaning of 
kid gloves ; and his sisters will learn 
to exercise their skill in making 


* “Simple Mechanics—How to Make 
and how to Mend.” By Gerorece E. 
BLAKELEE. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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wax flowers, cardboard crosses, or 
perfumed satchets. 

The book contains so much infor- 

mation on every subject that it 
would be difficult to say what it 
does not contain. It is illustrated 
with more than two hundred wood- 
cuts, and if it has a Yankee twang 
about it,—why, it isnone the worse 
for that. 


THE 
STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Tus is distinctly the best volume 
of the series that has yet appeared 
although to a scholar of Mr. 
Rawlinson’s erudition praise must 
be superfluous. His reputation has 
long been made, and this little book 
will only confirm it. We might 
demur perhaps to the large space 
allotted to the Israelites, partly 
because they occupy a very sub- 
ordinate position in the history of 
the Egyptian people, and mainly 
because the account of their doings 
rests only upon the authority of 
their own books, and is not con- 
firmed by the monuments or papyri 
that have yet been discovered. We 
regret that Professor Rawlinson has 
not thought fit to expand his re- 
marks upon the hieroglyphic and 
hieratic writings, or to allude to the 
discovery of the Rosetta stone and 
the labours of the persevering school 
of Egyptologists from Champollion 
down to Brugsch Bey. It may be 
that such a treatment of the subject 
would have been out of place in a 
popular work like the present, and 
he has made ample amends in the 
very full and accurate description 
of the Pyramids. We must also 
regret that the history breaks off 
somewhat abruptly at the Persian 
conquest— we cannot but think that 
the foundation of Alexandria and 
its schools and the rule of the 
Ptolemies is worthy of a more de- 





* “The Story of the Nations—Ancient 
Egypt.” By GrorGr RAWLINSON, M.A, 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1887. 
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tailed account, and that the absorp- 
tion of the country into the Roman 
Empire would have been the most 
fitting close to the history of Ancient 
as distinguished from Modern Egypt. 
Be that, however, as it may, it is 
after all a matter of opinion, and 
we have no doubt that the author 
will receive our criticism in good 
part. 


ENGLAND 
AND HER COLONIES.* 


We are much indebted to the 
eminent gentlemen who acted as 
judges in this competition for their 
determination to print others than 
the winning essay. By so doing 
the public ‘have the privilege of 
seeing in a concise form the result 
of the best opinion on the subject. 
After a careful perusal we coincide 
with the decision in favour of Mr. 
Greswell, although in some respects 
we are disposed to think that the 
work of Mr. Smith is of higher 
practical value. The prevailing 
fault of all the papers is a certain 
academic tone and a lack of experi- 
ence only to be obtained in the 
school of practical politics. Apart 
from this objection, however, they 
are all of high merit and full of 
valuable suggestions. 

With reference to the jurisdiction 
to be exercised by the Imperial 
Federation and the local govern- 
ments respectively ; to the grouping 
of the various colonies and depen- 
dencies ; and to the various adminis- 
trative details which have been 
treated by the writers at great 
length and with much skill, we do 
not propose to address ourselves 
for the reason that there is prac- 
tically nothing to add to what 


they have told us upon _ these 
points. There is, in fact, no dis- 


agreement of importance except 
upon the question of free trade, 


*“ Hngland and her Colonies.” The 
five best essays on Imperial Federation 
in the prize competition of the London 
London : Son- 


Chamber of Commerce, 
nenschein & Co. 1887. 











which only want of space prevents 
our dealing with at present. We 
now propose to confine ourselves to 
the cardinal point involved, viz., on 
what terms the various colonies and 
dependencies are to enter into closer 
relations with the mother-country. 
It is perfectly clear that any scheme 
of absorption or federation which 
does not admit such of its members 
ona perfectly equal and independent 
footing is foreshadowed to failure. 
The sovereignty and consequent 
right of accession of each candidate 
for admission to the new union 
must be first conceded, whether it 
be unpalatable to the mother-coun- 
try or not. In practice we think 
that the main principles of the 
constitution of the United States 
with modifications calculated to give 
greater elasticity and ease in work- 
ing will have to be adopted, and we 
agree with Mr. Smith in thinking 
that some preliminary measure of 
Home Rule in the United Kingdom 
is an absolute condition precedent 
to Imperial Federation. 

A federal senate in which each 
individual kingdom, colony, or group 
of colonies will be represented, a 
Lower House elected on a basis of 
population and a supreme court for 
the interpretation of the constitu- 
tion (each body exercising powers 
analogous to those similar bodies in 
the United States), will probably 
be found indispensable. To adopt 
in part the analogy suggested by 
Mr. Fitzgerald, the draft-Act, or 
Treaty of Federation would run 
something as follows :—After the 
necessary preamble enactments re- 
solving the United Kingdom and 
the Dominion of Canada into their 
original elements by the repeal of 
the treaties of union with Scotland 
and Ireland, and the Act consti- 
tuting the Dominion of Canada 
would form the first step. In view 
of the marked differences between 
Wales and England, the former 
might be formed into an autonomous 
Principality. The kingdoms of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, the 
Principality of Walesand the various 
colonies would form or retain their 
local legislatures, in which would 
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be included the local Houses, Houses 
of Peers, all questions touching the 
abolition of peers or State Churches 
being relegated to the region of 
local politics. Each individual king- 
dom or colony would elect de- 
puties in numbers to be agreed on 
(and by modes as to each individual 
unit should seem fit), to the Im- 
perial Council. Each unit would 
also send deputies in proportion to 
population to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the Imperial Council and 
Parliament in conjunction with the 
Sovereign would jointly elect the 
Supreme Court, the members of 
which would sit for life unless re- 
moved in accordance with the con- 
stitution. The Sovereign would, of 
course, retain his presidency over 
the confederation and its separate 
components, etc., as at present; in 
the latter he would probably be 
repesented by viceroys. 

The numerous military posts such 
as Gibraltar, protectorates such as 
Cyprus, Bechuanaland, Zululand, 
would most conveniently be under 
the direct administration of the 
Federal Government. It would be 
prudent, if public opinion at home 
would permit, to transfer Heligo- 
land, Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus 
to the adjacent governments, there- 
by affording to the colonists a strong 
guarantee that non-interference in 
continental affairs would be a fixed 
principle in the new confederation. 
Any objection based on loss of 
prestige would at once be answered 
by the increase in material power 
consequent on the consolidation of 
the empire. 

India would remain under the 
direct rule of the Viceroy, who 
would be responsible to the Imperial 
Parliament as he now is to that of 
the United Kingdom. It would be 
for future consideration whether it 
would be practicable to admit the 
more advanced districts of India, 
Zululand, or any other subject 
dependency gradually through local 
responsibility to perfect autonomy 
and participation in the benefits of 
the Confederation, — 

In conclusion we have to thank 
the essayists most cordially for the 
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service they have rendered their 
compatriots in disentangling the 
threads of an extremely intricate 
and important problem, and to 
express a confident hope that 
their essays will be read as exten- 
sively as they deserve to be, and 
that through their influence the 
most weighty question that has yet 
engaged the attention of the English 
nation may be brought to a speedy 
and satisfactory conclusion. 





MR. T. E. BROWN’S NEW 


POEMS.* 


A NEW volume of poems by the 
author of “Betsy Lee” and “ Fo’- 
c's’ le Yarns” will be welcomed by a 
large circle of readers. ‘‘The Doctor 
and other Poems,” like Mr. Brown’s 
previous poetical successes,is written 
in musical Manx dialect, and con- 
sists of some excellent local stories, 
which the author has told with 
much dramatic power. Mr. Brown 
possesses a keen sense of humour, 
and is also occasionally almost 
‘“‘intolerably pathetic,’ as Matthew 
Arnold says of Burns. The doctor is 
a fine specimen of a type of charac- 
ter now, we fear, rapidly disappear- 
ing before the conventionalities and 
respectabilities of an age in which 
the “social mill,’ of which Lord 
Tennyson speaks, is turning us all 
out moulded to the same pattern. 
“We rub each others angles down, 


and merge in form or gloss the pic- 
turesque of man and man.” 
Of the other poems in Mr, 


Brown’s new volume ‘‘ The School- 
master’ is the best. This is a very 
touching story, which deserves to 
become popular. 


IRELAND SINCE 
JNION.+ 

Mr. Justin Huntity McCartuy 

illustrates the doctrine of heredity. 


THE 


* “The Doctorand Other Poems.” By 


T. E. Brown, M.A. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1887. 
t * Ireland Since the Union.” Sketches 


of Irish history from 1798 to 1886. By 
Justin Huntty McCartuy, MP. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1887, 
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His admirable sketches of Irish 
history since the Union are charac- 
terised by much of the charm of 
style of which the elder McCarthy 
is a recognised master. The history 
of Ireland since the Union is not 
pleasant reading for Englishmen, 
being, for the most part, a dreary 
record of legislative failure. Mr. 
McCarthy, however, has succeeded 
in giving to this melancholy story a 
colouring of romance. He brings 
out many picturesque points in the 
narrative, and is particularly inter- 
esting when sketching the character 
or career of the successive leaders 
of the revolutionary party in the 
Emerald Isle. His book can hardly 
fail to receive a wide circulation, 
and thus to promote that know- 
ledge of the chief facts in the 
chequered history of Ireland, of 
which we fear the new democracy 
are greatly inneed. The book con- 
tains a few Irishisms, such, for 
instance, as the contradictory state- 
ments as to the Catholic representa- 
tion in the Irish Parliament. On 
page 7 we are told —- 

“Up to this time (1692) Catholics had 
sat among the Lords and Commons of 
the Irish Parliaments ; ”’ 
but in anticipating the restoration 
of a Parliament in Dublin, on 
page 66, Mr. McCarthy says— 

‘In it, for the first time, the repre- 
sentatives of the national faith will tind 
their rightful place.” 

Notwithstandingslips of this kind, 
however, the book is well done. 


FROM THE PYRENEES TO 
THE CHANNEL IN A DOG- 
CART.* 


Mrs. ACKLAND-TROYTE’S 
a drive from St. Jean-de-Luz to 
Cherbourg is an unpretentious, 
quietly-written, really pleasant and 
instructive book. It is not senti- 
mental, and it does not attempt to 
be comic; two negative qualities for 


Ss record of 


“ “From the Pyrenees to the Channel 
in a Dog-cart.” By A. E, AcCLAND- 
TrROYTE. London: Sonnenschein & Co. 
1887. 












































which every one who knows any- 
thing of travel-literature has reason 
to be intensely thankful. <A story 
without incidents more tragic than 
a spill which hurt nobody, or more 
comic than a rather novelexperience 
of café-au-lait in a village auberge 
—the simple story of an enjoyable 
drive is told in a straightforward 
style, which neither strains after 
effect nor attains any effect at all 
remarkable ; but it is told so plea- 
santly, so easily, so thoroughly in 
the manner of a travelled friend 
talking quietly to a little group of 
friends who have stayed at home, 
that one turns to it with something 
of relief, as one turns from the 
professed wit and the oppressively 
clever intellectual beau of the circle 
to that same quiet person who will 
tell you what she has seen in her 
travels. Mrs. Acland-Troyte has 
not attempted, as she confesses in 
her preface almost humbly, to write 
a guide-book ; nor has she made any 
effort to discover or describe out-of- 
the-way novelties. She has observed 
pretty carefully what has come in 
her way, and she has taken some 
trouble to find out the general facts 
of interest in connection with the 
places on her route. Her predilec- 
tion is evidently for churches, and 
she can talk interestingly on church- 
architecture. ‘‘Some people are 
hard to please!” she says severely 
of certain grumbling tourists ; and 
certainly Mrs. Acland-Troyte is not 
hard to please. She has the most 
perfect horse in the world, a dog 
trés-bien elevé ; of the husband we 
hear little, but that little is satis- 
factory enough; even grasping 
innkeepers show their best points 
to her, and even dirty village inns 
have their compensations ; as for 
the people and the country, they 
are both smilingly viewed, and they 
show, as people and things always 
do, a smiling face in return. Not 
that there are any rose-colour 
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heroics ; by no means. It is all in 
measure, and in good taste. But 
instead of aspirit of dissatisfaction, 
of depreciation — the traditional 
attitude of the travelling Briton— 
there is a willingness to be pleased, 
an openness to bright impressions ; 
and this is why the book is so 
attractive. It is very practical, too, 
and gives intending voyageurs some 
excellent instructions. Altogether, 
it is a book to read; certainly if 
you have any thought of going over 
the same ground, for it will be of 
real service ; and quite as much if 
you have no such intention, for it 
will be of real interest. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS.* 


THE name of Mr. Sims is sufficient 
guarantee that this book will not be 
found dull, butit ought to be much 
more interesting than itis. It was 
a good idea to let Mary Jane tell 
her own experiences and the domes- 
tic scandals of the numerous house- 
holds in which she lived. But 
somehow or other scandals in middle- 
class circles are not half so interest- 
ing as scandals in high life, and 
Mary Jane cannot be said to have 
been fortunate in her situations. 
The best of the sketches is the 
Author’s‘‘ Bohemian Establishment 
in Camden Road,” and ‘‘ Missus’ 
Mother,” a perpetual incubus. We 
have the acid family, the jolly 
family, and the mysterious family, 
all of which are caricatures rather 
than studies. Mary Jane’s third 
young man is a sailor, who, unlike 
most sailors, isa pattern of constancy, 
and marries her. The book is cer- 
tainly worth reading by all who are 
interested in the rights of servant 
girls and the liabilities of mistresses. 


* “Mary Jane’s Memoirs.”’ Edited by 
GEORGE R. Sims. Chatto & Windus, 
















































































THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literatur e 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 
issued THIS MONTH, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under scien- 
tifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the dates of the first 
and latest editions, the publisher's name, the size and the price of each entry. 





Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory’ Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—_CHRISTIANITY. 


; 
| 
| 
itt A 1.—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 
i Ellicott, C. J. St. Paul’s Epistle to Corinthians ; 16s., 8vo, Longman. 
Kay, W. Commentary on Corinthians ; 9s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
| Palmer, Rev. A. Smythe. A Misunderstood Miracle: Joshua X.; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, 
/ Sonnenschein. 
Wood, Rev. J. G. Birds of the Bible; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Longman. 


| : A 2.—HISTORY OF RELIGION. 

1 | Schaff, P. Encyclopedia of Living Divines; 8s., roy. 8vo, T. and T. Clark. 
A 3.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

Ebrard, J. H. A. Apologetics ; Vol. II. [tr.j, 10s, 6d., 8vo, T. and T. Clark. 


CLASS B._NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 











‘la B 1,_SYSTEMS. 
i Wallis, H.W. Cosmology of the Rig Veda; 5s., 8vo, Williams. 


CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 





C 1—MENTAL. 
Ladd, G. T. Elements of Physiological Psychology ; 21s., 8vo, Longman. 
C 3—HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Fischer, Kuno. History of. Modern Philosophy : Descartes and his School [tr.] ; 
16s,, 8vo, Unwin. 





CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 





D 5.—EDUCATION. 


Perry, C. C. Reports on German Elementary Schools ; 5s., cr, 8vo, Rivington. 
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CLASS E.—_GEOGRAPHY. 
E 7.—BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


Boase, C. W. Oxford [Historic Towns Series] ; 3s. 6d., cr, 8vo, Longman. 





CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 4—MODERN HISTORY. 
Theal, G. McCall. History of Boers in South Africa, maps; 15s., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Ward, T. H. [ed.]. The Reign of Queen Victoria, 2 v.; 32s., 8vo, Smith & Elder, 

F 5.—POLITICS. 


England and her Colonies ; 1s., cloth 2s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


The Five Best Essays on Imperial Federation submitted to the London 
Chamber of Commerce, as adjudged by J. A. Froude, Prof. Seeley, 
and Sir Rawson W. Rawson. 


CLASS G.—_BIOGRAPHY. 


G 1.—INDIVIDUAL. 


Carlyle, T. Reminiscences, ed, C. E. Norton; 2 v., 12s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Luther, Martin: His Life and Work. By Peter Bayne; 2 v., 24s., 8vo, Cassell, 





CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 


H 2.—_MATHEMATICS. 
Hall, H. 8S. Higher Algebra; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 


H 3.—PHYSICS. 


Mendenhall, T. C. A Century of Electricity ; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Stokes, G. G. Lectures on Light, Ser. III. [Nature Ser.] ; 2s, 6d.,cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 


H 7.—BIOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Fearnley, W. Course of Elementary Practical Histology ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 
Haddon, A. C. Introduction to Study of Embryology ; 18s., roy. 8vo, Griffin. 
Morgan, ©. L. Animal Biology ; 8s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Rivington. 

Rule, P. M. Natural History, etc., of the Cat, ill. ; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


H 11.—MEDICINE. 


Meyer, E. Practical Treatment on Diseases of the Eye [tr.] ; 25s., roy. 8vo, Griffin. 
Smith, J.G. Abdominal Surgery ; 15s., 8vo, Churchill. 





CLASS I._ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 11.—MUSIC. 
Bannister, H.C. Lectures on Musical Analysis ; 7s. 6d., cr, 8vo, Bell. 
’» ” Music: Art and Study ; 2s., cr. 8vo, Bell. 


1 12—SPORTS AND RECREATIONS. 


enanee, A. Modern Gymnastic Exercise ; 2s. 6d., 12mo, Philip. 
cvens, T. Around the World on a Bicycle ; 16s., 8vo, Low. 
aunton, T. H. Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses; 4 v., each 42s, 4to, Low. 
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CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 


K 2,—HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
Gaster, M. Greco-Slavonic Literature ; 7s. 6d., er. 8vo, Allen. 
K 3. PHILOLOGY. 


Conder, Capt. C. R. Altaic Hieroglyphics; 5s., cr. 8vo, Bentley. 
Seneca, L. Ann. On Benefits Addressed to’ Abulius Liberalis ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Bell. 
Swettenham, F. A. English and Malay Vocabulary ; Vol. II., 10s., 8vo, Triibner. 


K 6.—POETRY. 
Cid Ballads, etc., tr. J. Young; 2 v., 12s., cr. 8vo, Paul. 


K 9.—FICTION, 


Balzac, H. de. Two Brothers [tr.]; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Routledge. 

Corelli, M. Vendetta; 6s., cr. 8vo, Bentley. 

Desart, Earl of. Lord and Lady Piccadilly ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 
Dillwyn, E. A. Jill and Jack; 2 v., 21s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 

Urwick, H. M. The Thorncliffes ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 


K 12.—ESSAYS, ETC. 


Birrell, A. Obiter Dicta; Vol. II., 6s., cr. 8vo, Stock. 
Pater, W. Imaginary Portraits; 6s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. | The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 


IRKBECK BANK .— Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- | i FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 


POSITS, repayable on demand. indiate comma 
oe é — : 8 possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- | the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Society, 29, 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly | southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


balances, when not drawn below £100. 
}HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Yharg ‘ustody of Deeds, Writings, and other | 
Charge, the Custoay seat ee Bitlin od LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 













‘xchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- | With immediate possession, either for Building or 
aan and sale of Stocks, Senne, and henaiicion. | Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office ot the 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. | Birxsrck Freenoup Land Soorrty, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- | .. THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. | ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THIS FAMOUS 


ONESIES = ascruy weprore 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 


RWEITZER & Co. SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “‘ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children,”’ . 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
dam Street, W.C, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 38., 5s. 6d., etc. 


OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE”? 
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Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from al] 


CLARKES 
parts. In bottles 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 


WORLD-F AMED times the quantity, 11s, each, of all Chemists, 


sLO OD IV XT J RE | Sent to any eal 80 Stamps, by the 
E LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN, 
A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! NO COMPLICATIONS!! 




















‘‘The requirements of a Fountain Pen practically met.” 


“Qur Editor wrote jour hundred words with one dip.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 


OTHE “FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. 











(View of Pen on enlarged scale.) 


4. T a is constructed on a new principle, one nib being superimposed on the other ; the upper one, which is trowel 
= *ped, forms an arch which holds the ink, and—with one dip a letter of ordinary length may be written. 


ik" Sample Box, assorted, of all kinds, by Post, 1s. Id. 





PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS: 


j MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 28 to 339, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
i PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. (€std. 1770.) 
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PILLS 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 


has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use, 








For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 


society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 





Printed by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 
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